











SOCIAL ECONOMIST 
DECEMBER, 1893 


The Meaning of the Election. 


This year we have had two phenomenal object lessons. 
Mr. Cleveland furnished one in June, and the people fur- 
nished another in November. Mr. Cleveland emphasized 
his by going fishing, and the people emphasized theirs by 
going to the polls. The election returns of November 7th 
show that Mr. Cleveland’s lesson made a distinct impression 
upon the people, and at the first opportunity they responded 
by an overwhelming vote of want-of-confidence in his 
policy. But this emphatic vote of the people appears to 
have made very little impression upon the administration 
and its supporters; the work of anti-protection is persisted 
in with seemingly as much zeal asif a free-trade policy 
had received renewed indorsement from the people instead 
of unqualified censure. 

A majority of nearly ahundred thousand for McKinley, 
the special representative of protection, against the author 
of the free-trade plank in the Chicago platform, and the 
conversion of large administration majorities into unprece- 
dented protection majorities in Massachusetts, New York, 
Iowa, and New Jersey, are treated as if they were special 
indorsements of the Reform Club programme and the 
Wilson tariff bill. 

But not the least significant feature of this extra- 
ordinary situation is the attitude of the press. There 
appears to be a general willingness, even among leading 
journals, to subordinate frank discussions of public ques- 
tions to mere party advantage. Their efforts seem to be 
to obscure as much as possible the true significance of in- 
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dustrial and political events unfavorable to their party, 
rather than to create a wholesome, intelligent public 
opinion upon questions of national policy. 

Seldom has this uncandid attitude of the press been 
more strikingly illustrated than in the discussion of the 
economic meaning of the recent elections. During the 
last three weeks, great journals of the East have published 
pages of editorials trying to read into the election returns 
a meaning contrary to the whole trend of the facts. Such 
papers, for instance, as the New York Journal of Commerce 
and Evening Post and the Boston Herald have published 
elaborate, hair-splitting editorials trying to show that the 
November voting was not a verdict against the anti-pro- 
tection policy of the administration. 

When a majority of free-traders was elected to Con- 
gress in 1890, these same journals, and the great army 
of party organs that followed their lead, declared that it 
was an infallible indication that the people had been think- 
ing and had changed their convictions. The election of 
Mr. Cleveland and the present Congress was vociferously 
claimed to be an absolute demonstration of a complete 
change of heart by the American people, and an unequiv- 
ocal declaration against protection and in favor of a tariff 
for revenue only. Now that one year later, after the coun- 
try has had a practical foretaste of the fruits of this new 
policy, and six States, representing more manufacturing 
industries than all the rest of the country put together, 
have all voted by overwhelming majorities against the 
new policy, these same journals are straining their ingenuity 
to show that these immense adverse majorities are mere 
meaningless freaks of off-year politics. 

To thus pretend that the election of Mr. Cleveland by 
a series of small majorities proves intelligent national con- 
viction in favor of free trade, and insist that overwhelming 
majorities, many times as large, a year later are only the 
evidence of rattle-headed voting, is the reasoning of 
demagogues rather than of the educators of intelligent 
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public opinion. This spirit has strikingly characterized 
the action of the present administration from the com- 
mencement. The stolid indifference to the industrial 
agony of the country, as exhibited in the conduct of the 
President amid the panic-stricken conditions of last summer, 
and the determination of Congress to carry out its destruc- 
tive policy in the face of the most recently declared will of 
the people to the contrary, have few parallels in the his- 
tory of representative government. On the other hand, 
the Republican press, though more actively solicitous for 
the national industrial welfare, is scarcely less superficial 
in its estimate of the real meaning of the recent election. 

Protectionist journals try very hard to make them- 
selves and the public believe that the elections of 1890 and 
1892 were not serious censures of a protective policy, but 
were mere political accidents brought about by corrupt 
campaigning, and that the elections of 1893 are intelligent 
confirmations of public faith in their policy. This view of 
the election is really as erroneous as is that of the adminis- 
tration, which insists on ignoring the highly protection 
flavor of the November voting. If the Republicans insist 
upon this optimistic interpretation of the election, and 
assume that the large majorities in Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, New Jersey, and New York simply mean that the 
people have penitently returned to the Republican fold, and 
that Republican majorities are now assured, they are 
greatly mistaken. In truth, nothing of the kind has 
occurred. The recent elections, like those in 1890 and 1892, 
are pregnant with meaning, but not the meaning that 
either the administration or Republican party attaches to 
them. 

It is unquestionably true that the recent majorities 
from the great manufacturing states are a national protest 
against the anti-protection attitude of the administration, 
but it is none the less true that the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1890 and a Democratic President in 1892 
was a national protest against the treatment of great 
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economic questions by the Republican party, though 
calumny and misrepresentation contributed largely to the 
result. 

For many years there has been an evident growing 
determination among the leading journals of the East, 
backed by a large importing interest, to bring about a 
radical change in our national industrial policy. All sorts 
of pretexts have been taken advantage of to further this 
object. Among the early devices of this movement was a 
moral revolt in 1884, when the political moralists went 
over in a body to Mr. Cleveland because of his ‘‘ moral 
superiority.” His election put the Democratic party un- 
der such manifest obligations to the new contingent that 
they soon got control of the councils of the party, and 
immediately proceeded to their real mission, ‘‘the over- 
throw of protection.”” Mr. Cleveland very naturally cast 
his influence on their side, and before the close of his first 
term definitely committed the party to a free-trade policy. 

This forced Democratic organs throughout the coun- 
try to become enemies of protection, largely against their 
convictions and judgment, in order to make party propa- 
ganda. From that time on they have kept up a continuous 
line of attack upon American industries. Every means 
within their power has been employed to make the people 
believe that American business men were growing rich by 
robbing workingmen and the public, and the more success- 
ful they were the greater the robbery. Every farmer who 
failed to pay the interest on his mortgage, and every 
laborer who was discontented with his position, were told 
that their hardships were all due to capitalistic monopoly, 
which was aided and abetted and largely created by tariff 
legislation. 

By thus poisoning the mind of the masses against 
successful business men, they not only weakened the pub- 
lic confidence in protection, but they succeeded in stimulat- 
ing the growth of an anti-capitalist sentiment throughout 
the country, which encouraged the growth of socialism and 
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anarchism in the East and practically created the Populist 
movement in the West. 

With the combined influence of this movement and 
the declining confidence of the masses in the benefits of 
protection, Mr. Cleveland was elected, though by small 
majorities, in 1892, with the declared mission to inaugurate 
free trade. The effect upon the country of his second 
election was very different from that of his first, because 
the whole machinery of the federal government was put at 
the disposal of the new policy. Of course this frightened 
all whose capital was directly or indirectly invested in 
industries threatened by the new policy, and last sum- 
mer’s panic and the present business depression are the 
consequence. 

The silver question about which so much ado was 
made by the press, of course contributed somewhat to 
intensify the panic, but subsequent events have demon- 
strated that it was an insignificant factor which alone could 
not have created any appreciable disturbance. ‘The money 
stringency disappeared before the silver purchase bill was 
repealed, and no improvement in business has followed 
the repeal. It is now admitted by all reputable publicists 
that there was no economic reason for this business disturb- 
ance. Even the New York Z£vening Post now concedes that 
business was in an exceptionally sound condition and un- 
usually free from inflation. The /ournal of Commerce says 
in thiscase: ‘‘ They (the people) have known that mills did 
not close because there had been an over-production of 
goods, and that trade was not dull because people had not 
the means with which to buy.” The facts all justify the 
conclusion that the present industrial depression was really 
created by the free-trade journalist agitators. But on 
the other hand the pertinent question arises, how came it 
that they were able to make such headway in shaking the 
confidence of the people in the traditional policy which had 
been so successful for a generation. To this there is but 
one answer, namely, that the Republican party had failed 
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to grow with the advancing conditions of society. While 
it claimed to favor protection for the benefit of laborers, it 
either ignored or arrayed itself against all movements of 
the laborers themselves. It showed no intelligent interest 
in or sympathy with the new social questions arising from 
the new industrial conditions. 

A tariff on imports was the Alpha and Omega of its 
industrial statesmanship, and even for this it has not fur- 
nished an intelligent philosophic explanation. It has as- 
serted that protection gave high wages and cheaper prod- 
ucts, but it has furnished no economic explanation how 
tariff produces these results. 

When workingmen demand higher wages, shorter 
hours or any other improvement in their condition, or farm- 
ers demand better facilities for borrowing at reasonable 
rates of interest, they receive no more real aid from the 
protectionist press and capitalists than from ultra free- 
traders. 

This hostile attitude toward even the most rational 
phases of economic and political reform movement natu- 
tally destroyed the confidence of laborers and farmers in 
the plea that protection is advocated in their interests, and 
prepared them to lend a willing ear to those who de- 
nounced it as monopoly which benefits only capitalists. 

Although the present national depression is attribu- 
table directly to the advent of free-traders to power, that fact 
was made possible by the narrow, non-progressive attitude 
of protectionists themselves. The elections of 1890 and 1892 
clearly proved a decline in the faith that protection benefits 
the masses, and although the election of 1893 is manifestly 
a reaction toward a protective policy, it does not by any 
means prove that the doubt is all removed. The Ameri- 
can people have not accepted the doctrine of free trade as 
aconviction. They believe in the protective principle, 
but they believe that its benefits should be shared by 
laborers as well as capitalists, and in more ways than 
merely levying duties on imports. 
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The Democratic party is inherently a party of nega- 
tion. It cannot, by the very nature of its principles, for 
any considerable time command the confidence of a com- 
plex and progressive country, which constantly requires 
affirmative, constructive statesmanship. But the blunders 
of the Democrats will not save the Republicans. If the 
Republican party hopes to be the constructive party of the 
future, it must broaden its economic horizon, recognize 
more definitely and affirmatively the interests of laborers, 
as indicated in the movements and demands of laborers 
themselves. It must discard the English doctrine which 
regards laborers as benefited only indirectly through the 
gains of capital, and recognize the fact that under modern 
industrial conditions the interests of capitalists depend 
rather upon the progress and prosperity of the masses. 
It must cease to view protection merely through the 
interests of local manufacturers, and treat it as a broad 
principle in national statesmanship, the prime object of 
which is to protect the wages and through them the stand- 
ard of living and social life of the American people, which 
are the pillars of our civilization. If Republicans will do 
this they will again command the support of the American 
people, and the free-trade sophistry in the East, inflamed 
medizvalism of the South, and fiat-money fanaticism in the 
West cannot prevail against them. 





The Rebuilding of New York. 


New York and to some extent Chicago and other 
American cities are passing through an architectural 
transition not unlike that which occurred to the ancient 
city of Rome when a single ruler could say of it that he 
‘found it of brick and left it of marble.” 

Twenty-five years ago not a single ‘‘ tall building” of 
the kind that dwarfs the church spires, and makes the shot 
towers seem low, existed in America. Five or six stories 
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were the maximum height for the old style of business 
blocks without elevators. Even at this height the upper 
floors were likely to remain unused and bore low rents. 
The entire fourth floor of a building of the usual width 
and depth, in the heart of Wall Street near Broad, and 
facing the sub-treasury, rented in 1858-62 for $300 per 
annum. An office of one-tenth its size, in the eleventh or 
fifteenth story of many of the new buildings in its vicinity, 
now rents at from $600 to$1,000. The increased utilization 
of space effected by the new buildings over the old is often 
fully fiftyfold, with better light and purer air in every 
room, and at a saving, through the elevators alone, of 
millions of days’ work annually. To this are added the 
economy of time and toil effected by the telephone and 
phonograph, and the greater use made of the stenographer 
and typewriter. Thus there is an increase of fiftyfold in 
the spacial accommodation afforded at the centers of trade 
by the new system of architecture. This effects a like in- 
crease in working power on the part of the captains of 
industry who are the employing, organizing, directing 
and steering class in every occupation. 

Working space has not been cheapened by these 
towering buildings. The increased rent per cubic foot 
paid for them, over what could ever be obtained in the low 
buildings, proves that their occupants can do more busi- 
ness in each hour of time, and with each hundred dollars 
of capital, in their new buildings than they could in the 
old. They are more profitable to the tenant as well as to 
the landlord. A part only of this increased profit the land- 
lord is able to draw from the tenant in increased rents per 
cubic foot of space. The eleventh or sixteenth floors rent 
as high as the lower floors and sometimes higher, owing to 
their better light and air. 

The two facts which equalize rents in all parts of such 
buildings are free and quick transportation by elevator to 
every floor without loss of time or labor, and entire equality 
of light, air and means of communication with all parts of 
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the outside world, to every occupant. Ricardo’s doctrine 
of rent needs to be restated and modified to meet the 
exigencies of this new state of facts. The rate of rents of 
such a building per foot of cubic space exceeds the rate of 
rent per cubic foot of the meanest and poorest buildings 
whose location brings them into comparison with it, in the 
degree that the capital invested in an appropriate business 
carried on in such a building is more productive of profit 
to the enterpriser, than the same capital in the same busi- 
ness would be if carried on in the poorest competing build- 
ing. But in addition to this increased rate of rent per 
cubic foot, the high buildings have all the advantage which 
comes from the greater number of stories to which the 
building can be carried upward. In the case of a fifteen- 
as compared with a five-story building, these advantages 
are considerably more than, under the old system, a present 
of two adjoining lots would have been. They afford the 
owner all the cubic space of two additional buildings of 
five stories each, without the cost of new foundations and 
new roofs, and free from the tendency which each would 
have to shut out the light and air from the others, if they 
were three adjoining five-story buildings. 

Business blocks shooting upward to the fifteenth and 
twentieth stories give architectural expression to the 
growth in wealth now going on, as perfectly as the castles 
and cathedrals of the middle ages expressed the power of 
the church and the baron. 

In the high buildings of New York, iron or steel 
skeletons are the effective supporters of the structure. 
The walls are left to hold merely a portion of their own 
weight, and no part of the contents of the floors. Build- 
ings like the Tower building on lower Broadway, whose 
height, if sustained by brickwork, would require walls five 
feet thick, have walls of only ten inches, a mere cuticle. 
The economy of space thus effected increased the rent of 
single floors of the Tower building upward of $10,000 per 
annum. The same style of building is revolutionizing the 
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construction of hotels, and is working toward apartment 
houses and buildings for residence. The isolated residence 
in the heart of great cities is doomed. It wastes valuable 
space. Aristocrats by inheritance are relatively limited 
in numbers. They spend much of their time in travel, 
abroad, at country seats, or at the seaside, and their town 
residences are a waste of rent, which increases yearly. 
Self-made aristocrats, through successful trade, reach the 
period in which the isolated residence is convenient, late 
in life. Their enjoyment of it is brief and their children 
seek new environments. The isolated home is seldom 
suited to them. The habitations, even of the wealthy, 
must be financially flexible and conveniently profitable as 
well as ample and attractive. These desiderata, along 
with better architectural display, can be obtained through 
the subdivision of very large palaces into numerous suites 
of luxurious apartments. They are more commodious and 
less costly than the generally vacant ‘‘ town houses.”’ 

The World’s Fair at Chicago puts New York City on its 
mettle to do some great thing. The ambitious tone in 
building which prevades our provincial towns will goad us 
to prevent the metropolis being surpassed. We must rival 
Washington in distances, Paris in beauty, London in all 
but smoke and fog, and ancient Rome in pre-eminence. 
We cannot afford to be told that the finest single street in 
America is in Cleveland. 

New York has assumed for fifty years that the dearest 
lands and highest rents of its central wards are to be left 
to the poor. No care, beauty, or design are to be wasted 
on them. The rich were to move on, move up, and move 
outward into the suburbs. From this dream it is being 
awakened. The old buildings lose money. The voting 
power, which is massed into the hands of the poor, asserts 
itself in the City Council and forbids the dark, noisome 
tenement houses. Our over-populated and under-built 
wards forbid at the polls the neglect of absentee landlords. 
They use the taxing power and the regulating power which 
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numbers give them. They vote themselves out of poor 
habitations into good ones. They demand that these be 
supplied at points near to the scenes of their labor. 

It is within the municipai power of the working masses 
of New York to vote that trees and shade shall everywhere 
be restored in the downtown sections. Two hundred 
thousand children must continue to find their daily play- 
ground in the heart of New York’s haunts of toil. These 
streets must not be left treeless as Sahara, and stony as a 
Colorado cajion, to parch under the summer sun. 

It is also within their power, or can easily be made so, 
to cause the general rebuilding of the worst-built sections 
of the city, in the interest of health, economy, and beauty. 
With this reform each acre so improved will better and 
more cheaply accommodate one thousand persons than it 
now shelters two hundred. Whatever in this line has 
been done in London can be outdone in New York. 
Owners of central space can thereby obtain compensatory 
returns on the enormous values to which ground space is 
being pushed by the growth and concentration of indus- 
tries. Each would be glad enough to move forward if his 
neighbors would move with him, but it is a loss of capital 
to any owner to improve beyond what his neighborhood 
will bear. A single business lot often sells for $850,000. 
It could only bring this price on the assumption that it 
would pay an average rental on an investment in building 
twice as great. 

These prices preclude the possibility of leaving any 
New York space in central locations to small buildings. 

Even if these spaces are to be occupied by the working 
poor, which is doubtful, they must, to pay ground rents, 
be palaces in their dimensions, whatever may be their 
appointments. Buildings of great size must be durable, 
healthy, self-preserving, safe, and attractive, in order to 
net paying rates. They cannot, in the interests of their 
owners, merely as capitalists, be hovels 
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‘*Where the miser scrimps his seamstress of her daily bread ; 
And the single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 
Where the burning fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor.” 


High land values, and even high rents, thus become 
an economic force working toward better homes for the 
working classes, on the shortest lines of communication 
with their work and their supplies. They place at the dis- 
posal of laboring men an ever-increasing share of time 
and of comfort, avoid the waste of their energy, and steady 
the market for their labor. 

The rapidity of New York’s rebuilding will soon be 
accelerated by the erection of four vast bridges, two of 
which will span the Hudson River and two will further 
unify Brooklyn with New York. 

The first of these to be built will probably be that 
from Broadway in Brooklyn to Broome Street in New 
York. All legal questions are settled, the capital of $24,- 
000,000 is said to have been subscribed, and it will doubt- 
less be completed ina few years. A third Brooklyn bridge 
will span the East River at Blackwell's Island. 

A cantilever bridge will cross the Hudson River from 
Stevens Point in Hoboken to Twenty-second Street in New 
York, and wiil extend thence with its approaches to occupy 
as a terminus the six blocks between Sixth and Eighth 
Avenues and Twenty-fifth and Twenty-eighth Streets. It 
is an enterprise of exalted magnitude. It can hardly cost 
less than forty millions of dollars nor occupy in building 
less than ten years. It rests for its legal sanction on an 
Act of Congress. Whether this affords a sufficient basis 
for exercising the power of eminent domain necessary to 
get control of the required butments and terminal facilities 
is a question which is now under adjudication in a case 
made for that purpose and pending in the Federal Supreme 
Court. The chief capitalist at work on the enterprise is 
Jordan L. Mott. Its architect is Mr. Lilienthal. One of 
its promoters is Commissioner Charles McLean. Only the 
stock required for the preliminary work has yet been 
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created and none has been issued. The bridge will be known 
as the Hudson River bridge. It is expected to have a 
breadth and capacity ample for bringing over the pas- 
senger traffic of about ten railways, at a height leaving 
150 feet in the clear above the water line. It is an enter- 
prise distinct from any of these railways, and its relations 
to them will be developed as its advantages and facilities 
become apparent and workable. 

The New York and New Jersey bridge at Seventieth 
Street will sustain a close connection with the various con- 
verging routes of the Vanderbilt system. 

These bridges may be expected to give a strong im- 
petus to the rebuilding of the western side of the city from 
Canal Street northward to Harlem and eastward to Third 
Avenue. The access of the Pennsylvania, Erie, and Hud- 
son River railroads to the western side of the city from Cort- 
landt Street up to Chambers Street, in the years 1850 to 
1860, was the lever which transferred the wholesale trade 
of the city from Pearl, William, Hanover and Broad Streets 
over to Warren, Murray and Chambers Streets. This change 
brought for the time a large gain in architecture, accommo- 
dations and light. Since then the trade has bulged out- 
ward to Worth, Leonard and Franklin Streets, which are 
now its centers. It has symptoms of breaking over toward 
Washington Square, Eighth and Fourteenth Streets. 

The building of the Hudson River bridge at Twenty- 
second Street, and the crossing there of six or ten railways, 
would create a distinct swirl in the current of tall buildings 
toward the region which has its southern boundary at 
Tenth Street, its northern limit at Forty-second Street, and 
its eastern confines beyond Third Avenue. Residence 
buildings in this district would have to be large and pala- 
tial, or their rentals would not enable them to survive in 
the midst of business blocks and great hotels. The revo- 
lution toward high buildings which has thus far only ex- 
tended to office and insurance blocks, hotels and apartment 
houses, would in the uprising of the West Side necessarily 
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extend to the buildings for the manufacture, storage and 
sale of goods. Dry goods, hardware, and clothing houses 
could not afford to stay below Canal Street. The high 
buildings would create room for the manufacture, in close 
conjunction with the wholesale, of many kinds of goods. 

The manufactures of New York already exceed those 
of any other American city. Those of New York and its 
suburbs exceed the entire imports and exports of this port. 
And yet these are about three-fourths of the foreign trade 
of the whole country. 

With the extension of high buildings, so as to furnish 
ample capacity for manufactures in the heart of the city, 
incalculable saving of transportation would result. The 
growth of New York upward would be almost without 
limit. Asa center of manufactures, of American internal 
trade, of banking and of intelligence, art and culture, New 
York must continue to tend upward in its architecture even 
more conspicuously than outward in its means of transit. 
Rapid transit takes on the perpendicular route as freely 
as the horizontal. 

Capital is thus compelled in its own interest to carry 
forward just that scale of expenditure and improvement 
which will do most to refine, exalt, improve and every 
way advance the common interests of poor and rich. It 
cannot, if it would, hold back from that form of work which 
is the most widely useful. The working classes constitute 
three-fourths of the demand for the products of labor. 
Capital adds a working power fiftyfold greater than the 
working power of all our men would be unaided by ma- 
chinery. Hence our wage rate is a division of a joint 
product, to which capital contributes say forty-nine parts 
in fifty of the toiling power and takes a share which tends 
constantly toward the lowest rates of interest. 

If the interests of labor require that capital shall build 
new houses for laborers at a distance from their place of 
work and provide cheap transportation to these new homes, 
capital must build them. If better homes can be created 
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by going two hundred feet upward than by going ten 
miles outward, capital must build these central palaces for 
the toilers. It is said that the worst money sometimes 
drives out the best. But the best use of money always, in 
an advancing condition of society, drives out the worst. 
The best useof time, labor, space, opportunity, commodity, 
man, is all there is of social economy. Natural selection 
applied to social events works to bring down salvation to 
every man’s door. Science reaches its acme when this is 
comprehended, and art attains its perfect aim when it is 
practiced. 

Along with all these tendencies comes the project of 
Andrew H. Green, ex-Comptroller of the City of New 
York, and others to unite all the suburbs of New York lying 
within the State under one municipal government. This 
leaves out half a dozen New Jersey cities which we are 
reluctant to spare. Perhaps by the time the city govern- 
ment of New York itself shall rise to ‘‘ the great height ”’ 
of such a stupendous theme, a way may be devised to annex 
these New Jersey cities in spite of State lines. To deserve 
such honors the metropolis must do something more than 
to alternately coerce and coddle the vicious at a low tax 
rate. This is the merit which prevailing politicians chiefly 
affect. The antidotes to vice are industry, wealth, and joy. 
The city must be attractive, healthy, profitable, and enjoy- 
able to poor and rich alike. When the poor are happy and 
the rich industrious, vice has no home. 





Economics of Dynamic Society. 


The science of economics has suffered chiefly from 
having been studied as if it were the elements of a 
fixed body. To be sure, it is now known that society is 
not stationary but progressive, but its progress up to the 
date of the invention of steam machinery was so slow that 
observers were constantly losing sight of its movement, 
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and gave their attention to what they believed to be its 
fixed conditions. The consequence was that such eco- 
nomic doctrines were formulated as could only be true of 
stationary societies, and not of advancing societies like 
those of modern states. 

But the human movement has now acquired such 
speed and is so visible that no economist can any longer 
afford to treat his problem as one of status. He must 
treat it as a problem of the laws of motion of swiftly 
advancing bodies rather than of the laws of the existence 
of stationary bodies. This of course introduces a new 
set of considerations of extreme importance, calculated to 
modify existing economic doctrine incalculably. 

The views which passed current during the last cent- 
ury, views which might seem to be true even now in 
China and Arabia, must be revised and qualified in many 
cases to make them applicable to English or American 
society. 

As an example of this, we may take the doctrine of 
wages. Formerly, wages were regarded as a certain fixed 
quantity which was rightly due to labor for its work, and 
which might be fixed by law or by a magistrate. There 
might even be a penalty for trying to raise the scale of wages 
as being an attack upon public welfare, and in a stagnant 
condition of community the mischief of such a policy 
would be very slow to appear, as was the case in England 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Conse- 
quently economists were led to think that a wage rate was 
always destined to remain at the lowest possible figure at 
which life could be supported. This would be true if 
society were a fixed body of given and unchangeable con- 
ditions. The population would then be fixed at the limits 
of subsistence, which would remain the same, and a given 
condition of happiness and misery be as firmly established 
as the atomic relations of the particles in a block of sand- 
stone. But a consideration of the course of society in 
modern times, and especially in the last half-century, shows 
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how mistaken any such conclusions would prove to be. 
None of the forecasts indicated have turned out to be true, 
and the whole of society is in a condition nearly the 
reverse of that which the principles of early economics 
prophesied. Population has not been confined to its former 
limits; on the contrary, it has multiplied rapidly. Yet it 
has not pressed upon the means of subsistence, but has 
multiplied them far faster than it has multiplied itself. 
And the old distribution of comfort and misery has 
changed vastly by increasing the area of comfort beyond 
expectation and diminishing that of misery correspond- 
ingly. Now, the cause of this reversal of expected con- 
ditions has been the advance of society as awhole. It has 
manifested the phenomena of a flying and not of a resting 
body. 

The element of progress which was slighted, if not 
even altogether forgotten, in the estimate of economists, 
has proved important enough to negative the value of all 
the other considerations and turn a prophesied misery into 
a realized prosperity. Nevertheless, a failure to recognize 
the full import of this structural error still keeps many 
economists in a confused state of mind. They still re- 
hearse their dreary fundamental principles of human 
society and cast the foreboding shadow of their raven 
wings over our anticipations for the future. They are no 
way dashed by the fact that every day’s experience gives 
the lie to their prognostications. Like Poe’s raven, they 
would sit upon the bust of Pallas herself in their gloomy 
wisdom, shaking their heads and sadly crying ‘‘ Never- 
more’’ to all prophecies of a better condition. 

Some writers even invert historic situations to justify 
their dark predictions, and assert that there never was so 
much misery as there is at the present day; whereas the 
truth is that there are more comfortable and happy people 
on the face of the earth, and especially in this country and 
in Europe, than were ever before seen among mankind. 
These people have greater security of life and property, 
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better homes, have education and books, more and higher 
pleasures, better sanitary provisions and more conven- 
iences for life and business, and a greater diversity of 
reasonable interests, than were ever known before. 

And this improvement is daily, one might almost say 
hourly, deepening and broadening through the rapid 
progress of invention and discovery, which are adding in- 
calculable resources to our civilization and reducing the 
toils of men beyond the dreams of the most hopeful. The 
weak point in this pessimistic reasoning is the failure to 
see that, as machinery becomes more skillful, its delivery 
of goods must be more rapid, for which there would be no 
market unless a larger number of people were able to buy, 
each one, more of these goods, and that to enable them to 
do this a rise in the rate of wages is necessary, and there- 
fore certain to occur. They do not notice that this rise 
in the rate of wages, allowing greater consumption, must 
stimulate greater production, and increase sales so that 
capitalists can afford to take a less percentage of profits on 
the larger sale of goods, and still clear larger gross profits 
than ever before, which will again afford a basis for using 
improved methods of production and a still further advance 
of wages. 

They therefore do not see that this advance of wages 
is a perpetual cause and concomitant of an advancing 
society, as constant a factor in it as are currents of wind in 
the atmosphere or the phenomena of growth in a healthy 
tree. And since they do not see these things, they do not 
reckon wages in their books as sure to be on a continually 
increasing scale, having all the elements of a progressive 
evolution. 

But the moment wages are considered in their true 
nature as a progressive element in an advancing society, 
the whole aspect of the question about them changes, 
because then they are seen to increase with the increase 
of population, and with a little more rapidity than people 
multiply. It also becomes plain that the celebrated 
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‘‘ wages fund”’ of the old economics was falsely understood, 
because it was construed to be a fixed quantity available for 
wages, whereas it was always a growing quantity increasing 
with the number of workmen, and a little faster than they. 

It was and is, therefore, not true that the more work- 
men there were applying for work, and consequently for a 
part of that wages fund, the less the share of each must be; 
but on the contrary it is true that general prosperity grows 
with numbers, and the more the divisor grows the faster 
grows the dividend, and the larger, therefore, becomes 
the quotient, so that in an advancing community wages 
would be highest where men were most numerous, as they 
always are in cities rather than in the country. 

So the true law of wages as the law of an advancing 
civilization comes to light under the consideration of wages 
as an advancing factor, namely, that wages can not rise 
as profits fall and fall as profits rise, but on the contrary 
that both must rise or fall together, since an increasing 
consumption necessarily demands a higher wage-rate to 
support it, and must result in higher profits flowing from 
the increased demand for goods. 

The law of a fixed community would doubtless be that 
wages and profits rose and fell inversely to each other, but 
the rule of a progressive community calls for the advance 
of both together. We use the question of wages especially, 
because it is not only the’ most important question in 
economics to the larger part of the world, but also because 
the question of an advancing civilization is at bottom a 
question of advancing wages and of that almost alone. 
Wages are civilization because they represent the scale of 
living in every country, and the scale of living is only 
another name for development of every kind. Wages, 
therefore, are, as we said, civilization, which falls or rises 
as wages fall or rise. And whoever treats wages with an 
underlying feeling that they are a fixed quantity will be 
as sure to go wrong as would an astronomer who calculated 
orbits on the theory of the earth’s fixity in relative space. 
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The same thing is true in our modern society of an- 
other economic element, namely, the cost of production. 
Before steam began to play its surprising part in human 
evolution, cost of production was more or less a fixed sum. 
The machine did not change, and the condition of the 
laborer changed imperceptibly, if at all, and so the cost of 
production remained nearly stationary from age to age. 
But this is now altered. The cost of production is con- 
stantly falling from the use of improved machinery, and all 
business must, therefore, be conducted on the basis of a 
marked tendency to decline in the price of goods. And 
this tendency goes on all the same, or rather all the more, 
that wages are constantly rising on the average, since 
rising wages make larger markets, and, by increasing pro- 
duction on a larger scale, tend to cheapen prices. These 
two horses, then, of rising wages and falling prices running 
in opposite directions are what the manufacturer and mer- 
chant have to manage, and much skill it requires indeed 
to so manage them that profits may not disappear. But 
this part of the problem is a practical one for individuals 
to determine. Our contention is economic only. And 
that contention is that the closest economists have a ten- 
dency to neglect the moving phenomena of the cost of 
production, and treat it as if its tendency to fall were an 
incidental and unimportant factor and not controlling 
economic development. In their anxiety to fix a firm 
body of economic doctrine they thus neglect the factor 
which alone can make such doctrine applicable to real 
affairs, namely, the recognition of cost as moving con- 
stantly and moving downward. 

If Henry George had considered the bearing of this 
movement he would never have formulated his famous 
falsehood that ‘‘material progress does not merely fail to 
relieve poverty—it actually produces it,” because he would 
have seen that poverty could not be increasing in a society 
where things were constantly cheapening, unless wages 
were also falling more rapidly still, which any schedule of 
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statistics would have shown not to be the case. But he 
had in mind a society where wages and goods remained 
about the same while rent was steadily rising and devour- 
ing the substance of the poor. Whereas the fact is that 
wages and rent rise while goods fall, and all three are 
always moving and no one can possibly calculate the result 
unless he keep acquainted with the changes of all of them. 
In fact all these movements together are so complex that 
one needs almost to construct, after the manner of astron- 
omers, an orrery in which wages, profits, cost of produc- 
tion, and the number of population should be represented 
as possessing many varieties of motion, each on its own 
axis, each moving in its own orbit, each also moving in 
relation to the other, and all together moving with the gen- 
eral social movement as controlled by the invention of 
better machinery. Out of such an economic orrery, as we 
said, one might at least derive the general conception that 
any philosophy of society which regarded social phenomena 
as arising out of fixed conditions would be sure to find 
itself grievously confused, as, indeed, in the increasing 
complexity of social affairs prevailing, economics are daily 
proving to be. Nothing comes out as those economists 
prophesy, but everything comes out contrary to the prog- 
nostications, since population, wages, profits, all increase 
together, while prices are the only things that tend down- 
ward, and society is benefited and civilization at once ad- 
vanced by the depression of prices and the elevation of the 
other three. All the croakings of the old economics, which 
made Carlyle sneer at it as ‘‘the great dismal science,” 
therefore, are found to spring from a misconception of some 
of its elements as fixed, which made others seem to retro- 
grade when they were really going forward at a bounding 
pace. So Jupiter once seemed to be retrograding in the 
sky on account of an unsuspected motion of the earth. 
How deeply this error of mistaking the movable for 
the fixed may affect public policy and, through that, human 
welfare, may be seen in the recent discussion of the silver 
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question, where consideration was had of silver as if there 
were some natural fixed ratio between silver and gold. 
Were not both precious metals, and must they not there- 
fore remain precious and fit for money eternally? The 
advocates of the free coinage of silver talked as if there 
was no change going on in the relative cost of production 
of the two metals. But if they were once to consider that 
the cost of production of metals fluctuates with the rich- 
ness of mines, decreasing as richness increases, they could 
not but see that the frequent discovery of richer silver 
ores without a corresponding discovery of gold ores, or the 
utilization of the lead found in silver ore, etc., must infal- 
libly reduce the cost of producing silver without affecting the 
cost of gold in any way, and therefore the silver must fall 
indefinitely and might ultimately come to be worth no 
more than one half its present value, just as aluminum has 
fallen from the price of gold to the price of copper within 
a few years because of improved methods of producing it. 
The effort to keep two digressing bodies together would 
then have appeared futile to everybody, seeing that human 
arrangements can never defeat the tendencies of nature. 
An engineer knows that if he rivets the two ends of an iron 
bridge into solid masonry the expansion of heat and the 
contraction of cold will move, invisibly, so as to shatter his 
work to atoms. So the advocates of a fixed legal ratio of 
silver and gold values to each other should have known 
that such values were by nature movable, and that no leg- 
islative power could keep them together under the con- 
tractions or expansions of the varying cost of production. 

The elements of static forces will not solve the prob- 
lems of dynamics, and yet statesmen orate and writers 
argue as if in some way the moving could be kept station- 
ary and the changing unchangeable by the power of legis- 
lation. 

The recent monetary conference with European na- 
tions was an attempt to devise a method by which the 
price of silver can be sustained at a ratio of 15% to1 de- 
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spite that the cost of its production is constantly changing. 
All such attempts are doomed to failure from the outset 
because of the irresistible laws against which they have to 
contend. One does not fight with gravitation, and cost of 
production is to economics what gravitation is to matter, 
the controlling force toward which all values tend. And 
when it falls prices must go with it, as they always do. 





The Incidence of Tariff Taxation. 


Many people are at a loss to know who pays a tariff 
duty; in what instances is it added to the price paid fora 
commodity by the consumer, and in what instances is it 
deducted from the price received for the commodity by 
foreign producers. 

This involves a consideration of the degree in which 
several distinct forces affect price. The true causes of 
price are not very simple when their ingredients are all 
stationary in quantity, but when the several ingredients of 
price fluctuate in their proportions with time and place, the 
problem can easily be made complex. If in addition there 
is a political interest in confusing it, the muddle becomes 
profound. 

Each commodity affected by a tariff tax differs in 
some degree from every other commodity in the tariff 
schedule in the mode in which the duty will affect its 
price. If the article be producible only abroad and must 
be imported, and if the demand for it will compel its im- 
portation, as in the case of tea, coffee, unrefined sugar 
and tropical fruits, the whole duty will be added to the 
price, but if it has been more largely andcheaply produced 
here than elsewhere, like hay, potatoes, and grain, the duty 
will not affect the price in the least. The tariff is merely 
the dam; and, like a dam, it can only raise a level where it 
crosses the flow of a vigorous commercial current. The 
whole nomenclature of the tariff discussion and the terms 
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used in party platforms on both sides to define the nature of 
a tariff, such as ‘‘ tariff for revenue ” and ‘‘ protective tariffs,” 
fall speedily into a muddle in any attempt to apply them to 
actual cases, because these terms assume a uniformity in 
the effect of duties when applied over many articles, and in 
each article over long periods of time, when no uniformity 
can exist as to either. 

Nor do we arrive at any uniformity of effect which 
will give aptness to any definatory adjectives applied to a 
duty when we get down to a particular schedule, such as 
iron and steel, or leather and its manufactures, or wood 
and lumber. In each of these schedules one duty, for 
instance that on steel rails, may protect and afford no rev- 
enue, while another, viz., that on ores, affords revenue 
and not protection; one, viz., on engines, may have pro- 
tected ten years ago, afforded revenue five years ago, be- 
come prohibitory to-day, and ten years hence may become 
a dead letter on the statute book, so that to repeal it or to 
triple it thenceforth would have no economical effect either 
on revenue, price, production, or anything else. 

No inference can be formed from reading a tariff law 
as to whether a given duty will prove to bea revenue duty, 
a protective duty with some revenue, a prohibitory duty, 
or a dead letter, from the outset, except by those whose 
minds are largely charged with information concerning the 
course and means of production of the article on which the 
duty rests, and the facts apart from the duty which affect 
its price. 

If a duty were imposed on the importation of wooden 
idols into an idolatrous country, of small constructive skill, 
the duty might yield a heavy revenue. Imposed by the 
United States it might be a dead letter, as none might seek 
importation. But if clergymen began to use them in illus- 
tration of their sermons on the heathen, an importation 
into the United States of the wooden idols would begin, 
and a specific duty on them of fifty cents each might begin 
to yield a revenue, in which case the consumer, 2. ¢., the 
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preacher, would at first pay the whole duty. This was the 
effect of the duty of three cents a pound on raw cotton 
when first imposed in 1795; also, largely, of the first 
duties imposed on glass, steel, machinery of most kinds, 
watches, shoes, silks, and broadcloths. When the importa- 
tion became so large that American manufacturers coveted 
the profit of making the goods and began making them, 
the duty became protective to their industry. At first the 
American producer, if he did not glut the market, would 
be likely to get the foreign price plus the duty for his 
product. 

At this stage the duty would not only be protective, 
but it would be a tax in favor of the American producer, 
on his whole output. For atime the consumer would pay 
the foreign price plus the duty not merely on the foreign- 
made product, but on like articles of American make. The 
consumer would pay a tax to the American producer, 
while the government would reap a revenue only on the 
products brought in from the foreign manufacturer. The 
compensation for this tax which would prevent it from 
being an act of confiscation would be the progressive trans- 
fer of the industry in question from some other country to 
the country imposing the tax. 

The tax has acted not merely as a means of revenue, 
but as a reward for production. Presently, however, the 
competition of the American producers, added to that of 
the foreign, reduces the entire American price below the 
foreign price plus the duty. If the foreign price were 
fifty cents and the duty fifty cents, the American price falls 
below one dollar, and leaves the foreign producer no choice 
but to cut his price. If his lowest cost is twenty-five cents, 
he can cut his price down to seventy-five cents and still 
import, but without profit. As the price goes below sev- 
enty-five cents he stops importing, and if he must sell in 
this market to live, transfers his factory to the United 
States. At this stage the tariff ceases to yield revenue; it 
is still presumptively a tax, since the article costs more 
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here than abroad. Imports having ceased, the tariff is also 
prohibitory. 

Even at this stage the duty is fifty cents, and the tax 
on the consumer, which never consists of more than the 
increase in his price over the foreign price, is only twenty- 
five cents. The fallacy of measuring the tax on the con- 
sumer by the percentage which the rate of duty bears to 
the selling price is shown in this case. When first im- 
posed the duty was fifty per cent of the selling price; now 
it is sixty-six per cent; but the tax on the consumer is 
only half as much under a duty sixteen per cent higher. 

From the time the domestic manufacture became a 
competitive force in determining the price, the amount of 
the tax is no longer the same as the rate of the duty; and 
as the selling price declines, the percentage which the duty 
bears to it is constantly rising, while the percentage of tax 
is disappearing. 

It was long thought that American duties on agricul- 
tural products, lumber, coal, ores, barley, eggs, and live 
stock, would be nugatory, because our production of these 
articles would render any importation of them unprofitable. 
It was observed, however, that while we would export 
them largely at some ports, we would also import them 
slightly at others. The public were slow to understand the 
exact effect of this class of duties. By some it was repre- 
sented that if they did not raise the price of our domestic 
product they must bea failure. In a case where the foreign 
product has no other market than our own, the duty would 
be found to depress the foreign price. If Bermuda pota- 
toes could only be sold in the States, an American duty 
would lower the Bermuda price. Bermuda agents ap- 
pointed to labor at Washington to repeal the duty asserted 
unqualifiedly that it was paid by their producers. Cana- 
dian agents working for the repeal of our lumber duty in 
1866-70 confessed also that it depressed prices of lumber 
in Canada. Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New South 
Wales, by coming from Australia to Washington to secure 
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a reduction of our duties on wool, conceded that Austra- 
lian wool producers were affected by them. 

So far as such duties led to a collection of revenues 
from the incoming foreign product, without raising the 
domestic price, the modicum of taxation so collected would 
not be paid by American consumers, but would be a 
deduction from the standing price which the importers 
would have paid had no duty been charged. 

Of this economic character are the duties on most of 
the bulky commodities, admitting of but short trans- 
portation, which are brought from Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and Bermuda into the United States. They comprise 
chiefly barley, lumber, coal, potatoes, meats, and live ani- 
mals. The duty collected on these products under our 
American tariff is not designed to transfer any new indus- 
try from Canada here, or to prevent any American industry 
from being overslaughed by foreign competition. 

Such duties have a function absolutely unlike that of 
the duty on steel rails, silks, hosiery, or woolen cloths, in 
each of which last-named cases there is a foreign capacity 
of production which could at short notice, but for the pro- 
tection afforded by the duty, cover our entire demand. 
In that case it would stop the domestic production entirely 
or largely, by under-pricing its product, and so eliminate 
from our midst an industry now flourishing. 

In these cases the consideration which dominates in 
importance over every question of mere revenue is that 
the duty shall be sufficient, as a fence, to hold the Ameri- 
can market to American producers who use modern meth- 
ods. This will require a duty equal to the difference in 
the labor cost here and abroad. The most satisfactory 
road to cheapness will be in many cases through domestic 
competition. But whether it will be cheaper or not, in the 
first instance, it is wise in the interests of the national 
welfare that so much as we can consume of these products 
shall be made in our own country. A century ago this 
argument was restricted to products essential to national 
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defense, but now that the fighting power of a nation 
depends on its wealth, this restriction becomes an exten- 
sion to all commodities whose production promotes wealth. 
Wool and woolens, iron and steel manufactures, wood and 
lumber, ships, salt, grains and food of all kinds, provi- 
sions, and even tea, coffee, tobacco, liquors, are as import- 
ant to national defense as guns, powder, and ball. 

The incidence of the duty varies greatly in every 
tariff list. The best means of arriving at it is first to 
ascertain the rate of the duty from the statute; then take 
the last volume of our official reports of commerce, immi- 
gration, etc., and find out whether the article is one whose 
imports dominate over its exports, or vice versa. If it is 
one of insignificant import and large export, then the price 
in this country averages lower than abroad and its major 
flow is outward. If it is one of large import and little or 
no export, its price abroad averages lower than here and 
its average flow is inward. Then take the census or other 
statistics of domestic production, and by their aid compare 
the quantity of the importation with the quantity of the 
domestic production. If the importation is insignificant, 
the export large, and the domestic product is ten or twenty 
times larger than either, a strong presumption arises that 
the domestic production is the controlling factor in fixing 
the price, and that the cost per unit of product is lower 
here than abroad. In such a case no duty on the importa- 
tion can be very potential over the price. If, as in the 
case of crude sugar, our importation is eleven times as 
great as our product, the flow is inward and the tariff is a 
tax to the full amount of the duty. Upon crude sugar 
brought from Cuba the American consumer (or refiner) 
pays the whole duty. Upon coal from Nova Scotia he 
usually pays no part of it. Hence a duty on sugar is pro- 
tective, on coal purely for revenue. 

If foreign and American price lists are easily acces- 
sible, as in the case of wool, and of most iron and steel 
manufactures, a comparison of these will show whether 
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the foreign and American prices differ by the amount of 
the duty, or on the contrary maintain nearly the same 
level. If it is found that the market prices here and 
abroad are essentially on a level, in an article like wool, in 
which a considerable importation nevertheless continues, 
compare the average foreign price of Australian wool, as 
shown by the board of trade returns of Great Britain, 
with the average price at which similar wools are invoiced 
for importation into this country, as shown in our reports 
of commerce, etc. 

In many years the former have exhibited an average 
price on Australian wools of twenty-eight to thirty-two 
cents, while our commercial reports have shown about all 
the fine wool imported to be invoiced at from twenty to 
twenty-two cents, thus leaving a gap between the current 
English price and the average invoice price of similar 
grades of wool coming into this country of ten to twelve 
cents a pound. If at this period the duty is also ten to 
twelve cents per pound, there is no difficulty in concluding 
that in some way the duty causes that invoice price on 
Australian wools brought into the United States to be 
somewhat below current English prices on the same 
article. If then you order three blankets, one from Min- 
neapolis, one from Boston, and one from England, and 
the price of each at the factory is identical per pound, and 
the quality the same, you know that the current cost of 
wool to the English and American manufacturer is essen- 
tially the same. Whether the foreign wool-grower sells his 
wool cheaper here than in England by ten cents per pound 
or makes a false invoice, the result is much the same. 

These illustrations being true, the question whether a 
duty is protective, or produces revenue, depends on facts 
extrinsic to the law, and growing out of prices and pro- 
duction. It lies outside the statute. The pretense that a 
statute can be constitutional one day and unconstitutional 
the next, according as some American may or may not 
produce a product which competes with that on which the 
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duty rests, would be too absurd to be voted for, if all men 
understood the tariff question as well as they do their pri- 
vate business. A duty of fifty cents per pound on tea 
levied to-day would be wholly a revenue duty. Therefore, 
says a party platform, it is constitutional. But to-morrow, 
owing to the duty, some planter begins to produce it. Lo! 
instantly the duty, according to the same platform, has 
become protective, and is therefore unconstitutional! 
Perhaps the producer who thus changes a statute from 
constitutionality to unconstitutionality is a Chinaman, or 
a tribal Indian, who has not even a vote. Such a view of 
constitutionality is itself unconstitutional in that it makes 
the constitutionality of a statute to turn upon facts outside 
of the statute itself. 




























The English Coal Miners’ Strike. 


For three months and more the attention of the Eng- 
lish people has been concentrated upon the coal miners in 
their dispute with their employers. In the latter part of 
June the mine owners in a number of districts sent notice 
to their men that wages would be reduced 18% per cent, 
because the state of trade would not warrant the payment 
of the existing rate. But these reasons had no effect upon 
the miners. They declared that they could not live on 
lower wages, and would not try. With that ultimatum, 
the mines were closed July 28. Then ensued a spectacle 
similar to what has often been seen in the past, and which, 
in the present state of thinking, will occur many times in 
the future. The miners, with probably no personal sav- 
ings, with funds not very extensive in the treasuries of the 
trade unions, with little or no sympathy from outsiders, 
entered upon a long and anxious wait for the end. Soon 
their small savings were gone, and the funds of the unions 
began to get low. Clothing, furniture, and other movables 
were sold to obtain money. Appeals were made to the 
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public for aid. Starvation and suffering were the lot of 
many. Ridicule and abuse were heaped upon them. 
Yet there they stood, firm and determined, ready to 
starve to death rather than, by accepting a reduction 
of wages, to receive almost enough to support them as 
usual. Whata picture it was? Work at hand, but they 
would not accept it. Weask why? The answer is, there 
was a principle at stake, and the principle is this: shall 
workmen accept a reduction of wages, consent to a lower- 
ing of their standard of living, in order that the profits of 
their employers may be maintained? ‘The economists who 
have the largest following say, yes. George W. Smalley, 
a correspondent of the New York 7ribune, says by the 
adoption of a sliding scale ‘‘ the men themselves and the 
trade of the country will derive undoubted benefit.” Well, 
if the prosperity of the country is to be increased by lower- 
ing wages, let us make a universal reduction at once, com- 
mencing with our wise newspaper correspondents who ad- 
vocate it. Out upon such nonsense. And this is only a 
sample of the trash that has been written upon the subject. 

Whether the economists approved or no, whether the 
great public sympathized or no, the miners held out until, 
at last, by the interference of the government, through 
the formation of a board of conciliation under the leader- 
ship of Lord Roseberry, the end has come, and the miners 
resume work at the old rate until the first of February, 
1894. Meantime the board of conciliation will continue 
its organization, and will endeavor to arrange for a solution 
of the problem of wages that will be permanent. 

Can such a solution be found? We believe it can. 
And the present strike shows us upon what it must be 
based. It is upon a recognition of the standard of living. 
That is the one factor in the situation that cannot be over- 
looked. It is the one thing permanent and abiding, and 
until it is recognized there will continue to be strikes and 
lockouts and misunderstandings. 

The sliding scale of wages does not solve the problem, 
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just because of this fact. Says Vaughan Nash, in The 
Fortnightly Review: ‘‘ This plausible automatic arrange- 
ment by which the worker goes up and down with prices 
in a kind of switchback undulation has won the hearts of 
employers, statisticians and economists; but is it not a 
little hard upon the workman, who is able to influence the 
course of the markets about as much as that of the planets? 
The advocates of the sliding scale have never yet worked 
out the human correlative of the scheme and explained in 
what manner the miner with his wife and children are to 
expand and contract their food supply in accordance with 
the movements of the market.” 

But the chief objection to the sliding scale is that it 
endeavors to make stable and uniform what is necessarily 
fluctuating, that is, profit, which is a surplus always vari- 
able, never a fixed quantity; at the same time, it endeavors 
to change what is constant and permanent, that is, wages. 
The capitalist deserves his profits, but he must get them 
himself. ‘That is what he exists for. Place the responsi- 
bility of preserving or creating his profits upon some other 
shoulders, and the community has no further use for the 
capitalist. It is a law of the situation that he cannot 
ignore orevade. If he cannot secure profits by his present 
methods, then he must either improve them or get out. 

Laborers may for a time be reconciled to a sliding 
scale, but only so long as it gives to them enough to gratify 
all their wants. When it goes below this point, then they 
object, and will strike if necessary. 

It is sometimes said the laborer ought to be willing to 
share the losses as well as the profits of business. If by 
this it is meant that the profits are directly divided with or 
apportioned to the laborers, it is not true. It is only indi- 
rectly, through the regular operation of economic law, that 
the profit is shared with the laborers, and with the entire 
community. Profit isa surplus, what is left after the fixed 
charges, wages, rent, and interest are paid. That surplus 
depends upon the intelligence and ability of the conductor 
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of the enterprise. To him it belongs. The laborers, the 
public at large, cannot share it directly. For the same 
reason, and by the operation of the same laws, the losses 
fall upon the employer. The workmen and the public 
cannot be expected to reimburse him. That is out of the 
question. 





Tobacco and Clothing Workers. 


The cigarmaker and the tailor play a very important 
part in the labor movement. More prominently than 
perhaps any other industries have their trades been brought 
before the public. The name of cigarmaker suggests at 
once the tenement house worker, while at the mention of 
the tailor every one will associate him with the sweating 
shop. And this is as it should be, for these features are 
the worst evils in the two trades mentioned. For many 
years persistent efforts have been made to suppress these 
infamies of our industrial system, but without much avail 
so far. Such a state of affairs seems almost incredible 
when we come to realize that the clothing we wear is 
manufactured generally by Russian and Polish Jews, con- 
fessedly not the cleanest of races, while our cigars are 
beginning to be manufactured by Italian women in New 
York and by Chinamen in San Francisco. Leprosy, we 
must remember, is an Asiatic gift to our western civiliza- 
tion, while the ‘‘ pellagra”’ is at home in Italy. 

The tobacco and clothing trades have many points of 
resemblance. ‘The cigarmaker and the tailor are generally 
pieceworkers. Machines do not as yet play such an 
important part in their work as is the case with many other 
industries. Both sexes take an almost equal share in the 
work, and children’s labor is used to supplement the work 
of adults. The division of labor is carried very far, 
especially in the clothing trade. Thestandard of living of 
both the cigarmaker and the tailor has had a downward 
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tendency for years, and the prospect of betterment is not 
one of the immediate future. 

A glance at the tobacco industry is sufficient to tell us 
that, in point of numbers, intelligence, and conditions, the 
cigarmaker stands at the head of it. Limit of space com- 
pels us to give him but a cursory glance, and present only 
the more important facts connected with his trade. Though 
there are large numbers of cigarmakers in England, 
Belgium, and Germany, the workmen of this trade are 
better organized in the United States than elsewhere, and 
have consequently succeeded in getting better wages, 
shorter hours and more favorable conditions of work than 
in Europe. In Australia they have the eight-hour work 
day, yet little is known about cigarmakers’ affairs on that 
continent. In Canada about the same conditions prevail 
as in the United States, because the International Cigar- 
makers’ Union of America has jurisdiction there also. 
This powerful union has members almost everywhere, and 
is in close touch with the organizations of their trade in 
Europe. Union members from there, traveling with clear 
cards, upon their arrival here are admitted to full member- 
ship at once. 

The great cigarmaking cities of the United States in 
the order of their importance are: New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Binghampton, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, while the following states may be looked upon as 
the most important for this trade: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Florida, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
Indiana. Of the 60,000 cigarmakers in the United States, 
28,000 are organized and belong to the International Cigar- 
makers’ Union quoted above. It is a fact generally con- 
ceded that the union men are better off in their conditions 
of life, work, and wages than the unorganized members of 
their craft. There are no organized cigarmakers outside 
the International Cigarmakers’ Union worth speaking of. 
Being generally better organized in smaller cities and 
places the cigarmakers are better off than their brethren 
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in the larger cities, financially to the extent of from $2 to 
$3 per week. The regular hours of work for union men 
when fully employed are very nearly eight hours a day. 
There is very little tenement house cigarmaking done out- 
side New York City, but in Pennsylvania much house work 
is done in the farming districts. 

New York City is the stronghold of the cigarmakers as 
far as numbers and intelligence are concerned. There 
are, according to the best authorities, about 15,000 cigar- 
makers in the metropolis, of whom 6,000 belong to the 
various unions. The sexes are about evenly divided. 
With regard to nationality the Germans come first in point 
of numbers, then the Bohemians and the Cubans. The 
rest are made up of English, Dutch, Russians, Poles, and 
Hungarians, with a sprinkling of almost every other 
European nationality. There are thirty large factories 
employing a hundred or more people each, while the 
smaller ones employing from a few to less than a hundred 
people are counted by the thousand. The trade is exceed- 
ingly dull just now, more than perhaps one-third of the 
entire number being out of work at the present time. 
Where the union men, when fully employed, work on an 
average eight hours a day, the non-union men have to 
work from nine to ten hours. The union men and women 
average $2 per day, whereas the average wage of the non- 
unionist does not come up to the $1.50 mark. 

The tenement house cigarmakers on Manhattan Island 
number about 1,500 persons, who are employed by eleven 
firms. These tenement house workers are mostly Bohemians, 
with a very small sprinkling of other nationalities. The 
conditions of these Bohemians, their morals, or rather their 
immoralities, are such that the sanitary authorities, the 
S. P. C. C., the S. P. C., and others, would have their 
hands full if they would try to effect some reforms in these 
quarters. Men, women, children, and bearders work, eat, 
live, and sleep in these tenements, and if ever the cholera 
should gain a foothold in this city these tenements and the 
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sweating shops, to be mentioned further on, would make 
first-class nurseries of the dreaded pest. Three of the 
eleven firms have also small factories, which are, however, 
used merely as a blind. 

More than fifteen years ago the union cigarmakers 
began to fight the tenement house system, and they have 
certainly succeeded in reducing the evil effects of that 
system. In 1878 they had the first strike against it, and 
in 1879 they started to advocate legislative measures to 
wipe it out. In 1881 and 1882 they succeeded in getting 
some laws passed which did some good, but did not eradi- 
cate tenement house work. In 1890 the New York unions 
tried to organize the tenement house workers, but the 
president of the International Cigarmakers’ Union decided 
that they could not be accepted as members in that body. 
Since then various means have been tried to fight this 
more than nuisance, with strikes, boycotts, and also with 
the label, with varying success. The factory inspectors, 
while they accomplished some good, could not do very much 
in the premises. 

The cigarmakers in general are considered to be the 
most alert-minded of workmen as a class, and are better 
speakers, debaters and agitators than other trade unionists. 
While working they employ their minds by discussing the 
questions of the day, the labor problem as well as other 
matters of general interest. They are to be found in the 
vanguard of almost every labor reform movement, and fur- 
nish some of the brightest minds to be found among work- 
ingmen. The Cuban cigarmakers, for instance, employ in 
many cases a reader who reads, translates and discusses the 
daily papers to his listeners, who afterward comment upon 
the matters that interest them. 

The manufacture of clothes (outside clothing) in many 
aspects isa peculiartrade. Its ramifications are exceedingly 
numerous, and the standard of living among the workers 
in the various subdivisions is so different, that even a general 
description of them cannot here be given. There are cut- 
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ters, custom tailors, ready-made tailors, baisters, trimmers, 
fitters, operators, cloakmakers, buttonhole makers, vest- 
makers, coatmakers, pantsmakers, knee-pantsmakers, etc., 
etc. The custom tailors stand at the head of this trade, while 
at the bottom we find the cloakmakers. The former average 
$15 per week, eleven hours a day, nine monthsin the year, 
while the latter work, when they happen to have employ- 
ment, nearly sixteen hours a day for about $6 to $7 a week. 
The cloakmakers have been idle, however, for nearly five 
months, and their busy season is not expected to set in 
before February. There are about 50,000 tailors in New 
York and its immediate vicinity, of whom 2,000 are custom 
tailors, 9,000 cloakmakers, and 8,000 pantsmakers. The 
number of sweating shops in New York City is extremely 
large, and is said to exceed the number of 1,000. The con- 
ditions in them simply beggar description. As near as 
can be ascertained, the tailors in the United States number 
about 600,000. Nocity can be compared with New York 
as far as sweating shops are concerned, though this evil is 
also found in Chicago, Boston and Baltimore. The cloth- 
ing centers are: New York, Boston, Chicago, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Syracuse, Utica, Cleveland, Detroit, and Milwaukee. 
In the country the clothing workers are better organized 
that in the larger cities, and have consequently shorter 
hours and better wages. A new feature in the New York 
industry is that hundreds of Italians (and women, too) are 
entering the trade and are driving out large numbers of 
Germans, Americans, and even Jewish workers. 

The custom tailors of England, France and Germany 
are fairly well organized, and are very nearly as well off as 
their confreres in the United States. But the case is 
different with the tailors of the lower grades. In Germany 
among half a million of tailors we find but 7,000 organized. 
Their conditions are deplorable in the extreme, and the 
sanitary arrangements under which they work, live and 
have their being are abominable. Such a person as a factory 
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inspector is not known. The hours of work are invari- 
ably fifteen a day. Wages for females range from 75 
cents to $1 per week, while the average wage for men is 
$2.50. The sweating system is, of course, rampant here. 
The sweating system prevails toa large extent in England, 
and to a much less extent in Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Austria. Everywhere the tendency is manifest to intro- 
duce female labor in order to lower the wages. In England 
the tailors have effected a strong organization and intend 
to wage a relentless war against the evils in their trade. 
At the International Tailors’ Congress in Zurich in August 
it was decided to take the most vigorous measures against 
the sweating system in most European countries where it 
exists. 

The most prominent evils in the cigarmakers’ trade 
are, the tenement house system, the small shops, the large 
number of the unemployed, and the low wages; while the 
curse of the clothing trade is the sweating shops, the piece 
system, long hours, poor pay, pitiable conditions of work, 
and brutal treatment. The remedies in both cases are 
nearly identical: thorough industrial organization, the ex- 
tensive use of the label, the enactment of a shorter-hour 
workday, and the final extermination of the tenement house 
and sweating shop systems through public opinion and 
legislative measures. 





Is There a New South? Reply to Mr. Mayo. 


In the October issue of the SocIAL ECONOMIST there 
appeared an article by A. D. Mayo entitled ‘‘Is There a 
New South?” My understanding of the author is that in 
one sense there is a new South and in another there is not. 
Whatever difference exists is the result of progress all 
over the country. While Mr. Mayo undoubtedly disap- 
proves of slavery, his attitude is that of a defender and an 
apologist. 
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He says: ‘‘ The same people that turn out by the city- 
ful to build Lee’s monument and to bury Davis are taxing 
themselves for the schooling of negro children as heavily 
as the millionaires of Boston for the education of the 
children of the Back Bay.” This statement is extraor- 
dinary and demands proof. Mr. Mayo should have pre- 
sented some statistics of education in the South in sup- 
port of it. I have investigated the subject, and for some 
of the facts that I will present in this reply Iam indebted to 
a very able article by Mr. George W. Cable which appeared 
in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for November, 1892, under 
the title of ‘‘ Education for the Common People of the 
South.” 

In Texas a statute making it ‘‘the imperative duty of 
the legislature to see to it that all children in the State 
within the scholastic age are, without delay, provided 
with ample means of education,” has been repealed, and 
its place taken by an act appropriating money and 2,000,- 
ooo acres of land for the establishment of the University 
of Texas and the Agricultural and Mechanical College, to 
which negroes are refused admittance. In Arkansas the 
clause requiring a school in every school district has been 
abolished. North Carolina hasa provision that one or more 
public schools in each district shall be maintained at least 
four months a year, the county commissioner being liable 
to indictment if he fails to enforce it. This is a dead let- 
ter; many schools are not open two months, and the sur- 
rounding property pays scarcely any school tax at all. In 
Alabama only the cities and larger towns have schoolhouses 
built or equipped at public cost. A statute in existence 
there forbids the outlay of more than one twenty-fifth part 
of the school funds for any other purpose than payment of 
teachers. In 1889~90 the total fund provided for country 
children of school age (489,000 in number) amounted to 
sixty-five cents each. With such a state of affairs the 
state auditor reports a surplus of $500,000 and recommends 
a reduction of taxes! A similar state of affairs exists 
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more or less in every Southern State, as I could prove if I 
had the space. 

Massachusetts, which Mr. Mayo intimates does no 
better than the South, spends $7,000,000 a year on her 
public schools, and yearly provides every child with twenty 
dollars’ worth of free schooling. 

I think the above facts are sufficient utterly to dis- 
prove Mr. Mayo’s statement. In another portion of the 
article we find the following: ‘‘ Any one with a soul big 
enough to take people as they are, who goes down South 
with a genuine purpose to know the truth about the situa- 
tion, finds himself in a Southland so new that the ‘ dark and 
true and tender North’ appears, for the time, the home of 
conservatism. Of course, if he knew the South before 
1860, he will be astonished to find a new nation within a 
nation, 8,000,000 strong—our brothers and sisters in black; 
all American citizens, in so far as law can lift to that pin- 
nacle of modern life.”” Where has Mr. Mayo been for the 
last few weeks? He cannot be keeping himself informed 
of events that are occurring all the time in the South. 
Has he read of the barbarous lynching and torturing of 
negroes that occurred as recently as September? It might 
be well to give the facts in several cases to illustrate how 
‘‘our brothers and sisters in black” are dealt with down 
there. 

On September 16, in Jefferson Parish, La., near New 
Orleans, three negroes named Julian were lynched bya 
mob, their crime being that they aided the escape of a 
fourth brother, who had shot a judge. The mother and 
sister of the negro murderer were suspected of planning to 
take him food into the swamps, where he was hiding. They 
narrowly escaped lynching, but were finally let off with a 
flogging and ordered to get out of the parish in half an 
hour. During the search for the murderer one branch of 
the posse visited the house of a negro family in the neigh- 
borhood of Camp Parapet, and failing to find the object of 
their search, tried to induce John Willis, a young negro, 
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to disclose the whereabouts of Julian. He refused to do 
so or could not do so, and he was kicked to death by the 
gang. A dispatch dated September 20 gives further news 
of this affair as follows: 

‘¢ Jefferson Parish has been declared under martial 
law by its residents. The sheriff, judges, state senators 
and representatives are the leaders of the regulators, to- 
gether with all other white officials. All newspaper men 
were conducted outside the lines late last night and ordered 
to remain away in the future. Bloodhounds from the pen- 
itentiary are loose in the swamps where it is thought the 
murderer is hiding. A correspondent saw the preparations 
made for his reception when caught. <A pyre has been 
built on the exact spot where Judge Estopinal fell and 
died. An iron stake has been driven into the ground, to 
which he will be tied. Fat pine and resinous materials 
surround this. Long irons, like branding irons, are in 
readiness, and when red hot the man will be tortured with 
them, while the fire underneath him burns. A rude gal- 
lows tree above the pyre has been built from which the 
murderer will be suspended over the fire by the arms.” 

On September 25 this dispatch was received: 

‘‘ The barbarous cruelties that have disgraced Jeffer- 
son Parish have not ended. Last night it was learned 
that a negro who was arrested Saturday night on the sus- 
picion of being Julian had been bound hand and foot and 
then tortured by having fire applied to his feet. He was 
arrested in Kenner, the home of Judge Long, the leader 
of the regulators, and as his description tallied almost 
exactly with that of Julian, the murderer, a movement 
was set on foot to lynch him. Persons in the crowd 
who knew Julian denied that the prisoner was he, and 
then the mob decided to torture him with the intention of 
extracting information from him regarding Julian’s where- 
abouts. He could give none. His feet were horribly 
burned and swollen.” 

This is from Birmingham, Ala., September Ig: 
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‘* Riley Gulley, a negro, twenty-three years old, was 
lynched yesterday at Pineapple, below this city, for at- 
tempting to assault Mrs. Nored, the wife of a highly re- 
spected farmer residing near Pineapple. He was taken 
from the Pineapple jail by a large crowd of angry citizens 
and strung up in the jail yard and his body was riddled 
with bullets.” 

On September 20 Robert Smith, a negro, tried to 
rob and nearly killed Mrs. Henry Bishop, at Roanoke, Va. 
He was placed in jail, around which a mob of 4,000 people 
gathered. Mayor Troutman ordered out the local militia. 
The crowd attacked the jail and the troops fired, killing 
ten and wounding twenty of the mob. The negro was 
secretly taken away to the woods by officers. Next day 
they thought best to return him tothe jail. A squad of 
the rioters rushed upon them and with shouts and yells 
took Smith to the nearest tree, hanged him to a limb, hor- 
ribly mangled his body and riddled it with bullets. They 
then pulled the body down, put it into a coal cart, and hauled 
it to Mayor Troutman’s residence. To show their contempt 
of the latter for his action in trying to uphold the law, they 
wanted to bury the body in his front yard. Rev. W. C. 
Campbell dissuaded them. 

‘«The body during this time had not been removed 
from the cart, so at the suggestion of some one in the 
crowd they took it over to the edge of the river to burn it. 
Fences were torn down, store boxes taken, and some one 
with an ax cut down several cedar trees nearby. ‘The dry 
wood was laid in a large pile, but arranged so it would 
burn freely. On this heap the negro’s body was laid. On 
top of all the cedar boughs were thrown and two gallons of 
coal oil were poured on the dry wood. The match was 
touched to it and the flames from the burning oil shot 
rapidly upward. 

‘It was not long before the crowd dispersed, but all 
the morning men, in squads of three to five, and occasion- 
ally a woman, were seen going toward the place of burn- 
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ing. Every one seemed desirous of contributing to the 
blaze by throwing a twig or chip on it. All that was 
remaining of Smith at noon was a few ashes and here and 
there a bone, but the fire was still burning fiercely, and 
those standing around said it should burn until there was 
not a vestige remaining.” 

Mayor Troutman was compelled to flee from the city 
in fear of his life for calling out the militia to put down 
the mob. The last reports stated he was still in exile. 
There is more evidence of the same nature, plenty of it, 
but I think this is sufficient. 

Mr. Mayo says: ‘‘ The great political upheaval that 
for the past ten years, in various stages of development, 
has wrought such strange results in almost every Southern 
State, is the legitimate outcome of this progress among 
the masses of the Southern people. It signifies that the 
time is past when a few hundred men, however able and 
worthy, can manipulate the public affairs of an American 
commonwealth; that henceforth every State of the South, 
like every Northern State, is to be governed by the major- 
ity, without regard to previous conditions or traditions, 
however venerable.” If we are to get ourlight from recent 
events, we are sorry we cannot share Mr. Mayo’s belief 
that the Southern States are soon to be governed by the 
majority. Not since reconstruction days have the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the South shown such bitter determination 
to rule in their section of the country, regardless of the 
majority. Their rushing through the House of Represent- 
atives the Tucker bill, wiping out every vestige of the 
Federal Election Law, is evidence of this. Although it 
was more than twelve months before such a law could come 
into operation, they limited debate in a most arbitrary 
manner on this measure. And what is this Federal Elec- 
tion Law that excites such bitter hatred among Southern 
leaders? Simply a statute providing that at elections for 
the president, vice-president, or congressmen, in every 
precinct having at least five hundred voters, two super- 
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visors shall be present, one Republican and one Democrat, 
to see that the election shall be conducted fairly and accord- 
ing tolaw. What law-abiding citizen can object to so fair 
an arrangement? 

But why should these Southern leaders care to have 
this statute repealed? They openly violate it, and it is 
practically a dead letter in theirsection. Everybody knows 
that Mississippi contains an overwhelming majority of 
negroes. In a fair election they could carry the State. Some 
are kept away from the polls from fear, and the ballots of 
those who vote are not counted, with the result that in the 
excitement of a presidential election seven congressmen 
were elected from that State on a total poll of 44,g10—just 
about the number it took to elect one congressman in my 
district in Pennsylvania. General Catchings, of Mississippi, 
the gentleman who, in conjunction with Speaker Crisp, is 
arbitrarily ruling the House of Representatives through 
the Committee on Rules, was elected on a total poll of 
2,556, of which he got all but 156. It takes more votes to 
elect a common councilman in my ward. Georgia in the 
Fiftieth Congress had ten congressmen on a total poll of 
27,000. The chairman of the Committee on Elections in 
that congress was elected on a total poll of 1,700 votes. 

I could go on giving more facts if I had space, but 
these are enough to show the dreadful state of affairs in 
the South. Is it not enough to discourage all friends of 
humanity that thirty years after the war, in this latter end 
of the nineteenth century, such a state of affairs can exist 
in this country? I fervently wish that Mr. Mayo’s picture 
of the South of to-day were true, but there is really only a 
discouragingly slow progress in that section of the country. 
Mr. Mayo regrets the lack of immigration to the South. 
It is true that her soil is fertile, her mines rich, her forests 
vast, her rivers deep and wide, and her climates varied and 
healthful. But with all these natural advantages, until the 
South is willing to have fair elections, discontinue lynching, 
and in other ways obey the law as it is construed in all civil- 
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ized communities, she can expect to get but ascant share of 
desirable emigration or make much progress. 
MATTHEW GUNTON. 





A Reply to “Labor’s Claims on Organized 
Christianity.” * 


This article seems to have sprung from a misconcep- 
tion. The error which lies at the bottom of most of its 
sentiments is stated in the following words: ‘‘And yet 
that great moral teacher in whose name they [the clergy] 
all profess to speak was in the habit of relieving the 
physical wants first.”” If I read the Gospels aright, this is 
what He conspicuously avoided doing. The trend of His 
teaching and conduct was to turn the mind away from 
physical wants. The utterance I quote springs from a 
misunderstanding of the miracles of healing. ‘Their main 
purpose was not to relieve the sick but to prove the Deity 
of Christ. In the Gospel of John they are not called 
‘* miracles,”’ but ‘‘ signs.” 

Now, let these be excluded from consideration. 

Twice the multitude followed Jesus into the wilder- 
ness, and there, when no food could be found, and they 
were in danger of fainting with hunger, He miraculously 
fed them. He would not have done so if they could have 
obtained food by their own efforts. After one of these 
occasions the multitude followed Him and He rebuked 
them, saying, ‘‘ Ye seek me, not because ye saw signs, but 
because ye ate of the loaves and were filled’ (John vi, 26, 
Revised Version). In the sermon on the mount He said, 
‘Take no thought saying what shall we eat or what shall 
we drink or wherewith shall we be clothed. . . But 
seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you”’ (Matt. vi, 30, 32). 

The burden of the first part of the article is the 
squalor and poverty of many laborers, and the wealth and 


* SociaL Economist for June, 1893. 
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selfishness of many church members. The author seems 
to me to draw conclusions from extreme, not average, con- 
ditions. He pictures a laborer in his wretched home 
refusing to go to church because some members of the 
church are selfish employers who take the lion’s share of 
the product and leave him a bare subsistence. This 
laborer, he says, has a right to expect sufficient wages to 
support himself and family, ‘‘ at least from Christian em- 
ployers.”. Howcan that be? The meanness or liberality 
of an individual has little to do with the scale of wages. 
That is produced by the system of doing business. The 
laborer has no right to ask the Christian employer to pay 
such high wages that competitors can force him to the 
wali. Christianity does not demand that any business be 
carried on at a loss any more than political economy does. 
The only thing for the Christian employer to do is to con- 
duct the business on the present plan until one more 
advantageous to the laborer is generally adopted, and con- 
tribute of his surplus to hospitals in which the poor man’s 
children can be cared for when ill, and schools in which 
they can be educated. Thus he uses his money directly 
in the line of the Master’s activity, which consisted in 
teaching and healing. I protest against any claim that a 
church member should pay higher wages than other em- 
ployers. The church is taught not to ask its members to 
do so. In the twelfth chapter of Luke we read that a man 
said to Christ, ‘‘ Master, speak unto my brother that he 
divide the inheritance with me.’ The Master replied, 
‘*Who made me a judge or a divider over you? 

A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.”” He then tells of the man who built 
new barns for his great crops, but died on the night in 
which he was congratulating himself on the finished 
harvest. When the laborer says to the church, ‘‘ Speak to 
my brother, the capitalist, that he divide with me,” the 
church, taught by its founder, must respond, ‘‘I am nota 
judge ora divider, and neither your life nor the capitalist’s 
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consists in property.’’ Temporal matters were relatively 
insignificant in the Master’s eye. There is no record of 
his doing anything to relieve the ordinary hardships of 
poverty. He gave no food to the hungry (except twice in 
the desert) and no clothes to the naked so far as we are in- 
formed. ‘‘I am come,” he says, ‘‘ that ye might have 
life.” He came to be the giver of character. To relieve 
physical wants is to treat symptoms; to give character is to 
cure the disease. The mission of the church is to give 
character, and its duty in relation to human suffering is 
wholly subordinate to that. Here, it seems to me, is the 
difficulty with most of the labor discussion. There is no 
cry for more character, for higher aims and greater useful- 
ness, but a consuming determination to possess more 
property. The church says, change the man’s character 
and he will improve his surroundings. ‘The popular doc- 
trine now seems to be, change his surroundings and you 
will improve the man. I waive the question of how much 
credit would be due a man whose environment made him 
better, and call the latter doctrine in question, though it ° 
may possibly be true if limited to that intense destitution 
which crushes self-respect. Church experience establishes 
two propositions: 

1. No good is accomplished by advancing a man’s 
prosperity ahead of the development of his character. 

2. The change in plan of life which is called conver- 
sion generally results in material improvement. 

Neither of these propositions is open to question in the 
minds of those who have served long in churches situated 
among the poor, nor do they need demonstration here. 

A further answer to the article lies in the fact that 
churches are hard at work alleviating human woe. Around 
them are clustered all the agencies that can be sustained for 
helping men and women upward. Lectures, economic and 
scientific, club and reading rooms, libraries, religious and 
secular, sewing schools, cooking schools, and day nurseries 
are among the features of church activity. They are sus- 
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tained at immense cost, but far more useful than money is 
the unpaid but arduous service rendered by the great num- 
ber of church members in these various organizations. They 
know well the horrors of the home Kemper Bocock pict- 
ures, but the difficulty that staggers them is, not that the 
poor do not know how to live decently, but they are not 
willing to take the pains necessary for decent living. 
From one of these workers, a lady who, while keeping up 
her relations with her family and friends, loves and serves 
the poor with the devotion of a nun, I learn that out of the 
children in a certain Sunday-school, who were to take the 
‘*Fresh Air” fortnight in the country, many were kept 
back and told to clear their heads of vermin, some were 
rejected a second and third time, and there were even 
some who throughout the summer failed to remove the 
objection, and gave up the excursion rather than take the 
care needed to make themselves acceptable. I am told 
that when a certain establishment for supplying the poor 
with wholesome food was opened in Boston, the hardest 
rule to enforce was that requiring all applicants to wash 
their pails and pitchers clean before bringing them for 
supplies. 

Five resolutions are needed in most poor families 
before the home can improve: 

1. The father’s wages shall be used as a trust fund for 
the whole family. 

2. The house shall be kept clean and in order. 

3. The clothing shall be kept clean and whole. 

4. The family food shall be nutritious and palatable. 

5. Every one shall keep clean in body. 

If every family with the resources it now has would do 
its best to keep these five resolutions, New York City would 
be metamorphosed without increasing anyone’s wages. 
Also, if every family would keep these resolutions as far as 
its circumstances permit, every person would command 
more wages. It is the aim and duty of the church to give 
character, to make people resolute, patient, painstaking, 
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self-controlled, and honest, and just so far as people ac- 
quire these qualities does domestic squalor pass away. 

I am not writing in harshness. Their are many 
things I would like to see accomplished for the relief of 
the laborer. 

1. The sweating system is a crime, and should be 
annihilated by statute. Against this crime church influ- 
ence should be thrown in every way that is practicable. 

2. I would like to see the employment of married 
women in factories prohibited, or at least restricted to cases 
in which the husband is disabled and there are no grown 
sons. 

3. I want wages raised to the highest figure, and 
hours of labor reduced to the lowest that is consistent with 
social progress. 

This last desire will not be attained till laborer as well 
as employer becomes thoroughly skilled in his business 
and can be depended on every working day of the year, 
and both have made more progress than either has yet 
in regulating their dealings by the Golden Rule, which it 
is the duty of the church to teach impartially to both. 
PHASERD. 








Editorial Crucible. 


[Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
lication, must bear the writer’s full name and address, and 
requisite postage must be enclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. } 








IN RESPONSE to a question regarding Shakespeare by 
a writer in the 7ribune, Mr. Charles A. Dana says: ‘‘ We 
tell all men and women that there is no other one like 
unto Shakespeare. When he entereth the mind and taketh 
possession of the heart, there can be no place in the thought 
or in the habit for aught that is mean.” Oh! for some- 
body who can prevail upon Mr. Dana to read Shakespeare. 





As IF OUR taxing system was not inquisitorial and 
bungling enough, we are now threatened with an income 
tax. Of all the uneconomic and undemocratic methods of 
collecting public revenue an income tax is about the worst. 
As a means of promoting corruption, fraud, and public 
immorality, it is only equaled by ad valorum import duties. 
Are there no other plagues this administration can 


introduce? 





THIS YEAR the Massachusetts legislature has passed a 
law introducing minority representation into the municipal 
election of Boston. It provides for the election of twelve 
aldermen on a general ticket, but no voter is permitted to 
vote for more than seven persons, however many names 
there may be on the official ballot. The twelve names 
receiving the highest number of votes will be declared 
elected. All tickets on which more than seven names are 
marked are to be thrown out. This method is expected 
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to make it impossible for any party to elect a majority of 
more than two; that is to say, the board consisting of 
twelve will never be divided in greater party dispropor- 
tions than seven to five. Every one interested in propor- 
tional representation will watch the experiment in Boston 
with great interest. 





A revenue tariff is a tariff levied on articles consumed by, but not pro- 
duced in any considerable quantity in, the country collecting the duties.— 
Albany Evening Fournal. 

Not so. A genuine tariff for revenue must be levied alike upon all 
articles imported, whether they are produced in the taxing country or not. 
There must be no favoritism and no special regard to any interest or to any 
section of the people.—Mew York Sun. 

Not so, Mr. Dana, not so; ‘‘a genuine tariff for rev- 
enue only must be levied” so as to yield revenue without 
even incidental prctection to anybody. Protection is pro- 
tection whether incidental or intended. There are only 
two methods of levying ‘‘a genuine tariff for revenue 
only,” neither of which forms any part of Mr. Wilson’s 
haphazard bill, or of Mr. Dana’s horizontal thirty-five per 
cent scheme. One is to confine the duties exclusively to 
non-competing products, the other is to levy the same 
duties upon home products as is levied upon foreign prod- 
ucts of similar kind competing in our market. Any pre- 
tended ‘‘tariff for revenue only” which does not adopt 
one or both of these conditions is a veritable sham born of 
ignorance or deception. 





THE NEW TARIFF BILL proposes reductions in duties 
which will cause a heavy increase in importations. This 
is shown by our historical experience of the effects of sim- 
ilar reductions in former tariffs. In the Walker tariff of 
1846, for instance, there was a reduction in the rate from 
an average of $2.34 of duties collected on every $10 of 
imports, to an average of $1.99 of duties collected on $10 
of imports. The effect was that the imports rose from an 
average of $91,000,000 for the five protective years of 
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1841-1846, to an average of $239,167,587 per year for the 
fifteen years of low duties from 1846 to 1861.* 

Since the Walker tariff increased the imports two and 
a half fold, at the cost of the total destruction of many of 
our domestic industries, producing the ‘‘hard times” of 
1854-1856 and the crisis of 1857, why may we not expect 
similar results from the Wilson bill, which is modeled on 
precisely the same plan? 





IN DISCOURSING upon the recent election the Evening 


Post soberly remarks: 

‘*We do not suppose many, if any, votes turned solely yesterday on the 
Van Alen or Roosevelt appointments, or on the general ‘revel in spoils’ 
which has gone on all over the country. But they have undoubtedly deep- 
ened the impression of Democratic incompetency and hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty which the general situation has created. ‘The spectacle of Mr. 
Cleveland struggling with the spoils system would have helped to build up a 
respect for the Democratic party among the decent classes. No such spec- 
tacle has been forthcoming.”’ 

This is indeed a sad confession, but alas how true. 

What will the /ost do now that its idol has thus 
fallen? There surely can be nothing for it to admire 
either in the Democratic party or Mr. Cleveland after this. 

If the Democratic party is ‘‘incompetent”’ and ‘‘hypo- 
critical’? and ‘‘ dishonest,” of course the /ost will never 
again be allied with it. As for Mr. Cleveland, if he is not 
honest, what virtue hath he left? If he is false to civil 
service reform, sells appointments and truckles to the 
spoils system, then besides being commonplace and 
wrongheaded he is a veritable humbug which the Post 


can never more indorse. 





THE WILSON prelude to the tariff bill says that ‘‘in 
every great line of manufactures we can produce in six 
months to nine months enough for our home market; we 
can get rid of our surplus only by foreign trade. So long 
as we have taxes on the material of industry we cannot 


*See “ Principles of Economic Philosophy,” by Denslow, pages 468 to 473, where this 
point is illustrated by charts and by diagrams. 
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build up that trade.” This astounding statement was con- 
stantly proclaimed for campaign purposes, but we hardly 
thought any one would have the hardihood seriously to put 
such a statement in a public document. The framers of 
the new tariff know that manufacturers are not prevented 
from exporting by the duty on raw materials, because, as 
they well know, the McKinley law obviates this by giving 
manufacturers a rebate of ninety-nine per cent of the duty 
paid cn all raw materials used in goods made for export. 
So that under the present tariff there is only a tax of one 
per cent on the raw materials of exported manufactures. 
There are very fewindustries in which the value of raw 
material represents more than twenty-five or thirty per 
cent, and often not more than five or ten per cent, of the 
value of the finished product. A duty of one per cent on 
the raw material therefore only represents a duty of from 
one-tenth to one-fourth of one per cent on the manufact- 
ured article. Now, there is not a business in the world 


which could be handicapped by such a fractional duty. 
And it is to have such ignorant or dishonest statesmanship 
as this that the country is suffering industrial prostration, 
and hundreds of thousands of American laborers are going 


hungry. 





THE ENGLISH coal miners’ strike has driven another 
large nail into the coffin of the erroneous notion that 
wages are governed by the supply and demand of laborers, 
and has emphasized once more the truth that the control- 
ling fact in the wage problem is the laborers’ standard of 
living. Hitherto this has been largely a silent economic 
force, but in this struggle it has come to the front as the 
recognized principle by the laborers making it the basis 
of their actions, and they made all England feel the effect 
of their convictions. 

To a considerable extent editors and economic writers 
recognized the force of this view, and discussed the merits 
of the strike from this standpoint. But the mind of the 
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English clergy, which ought to be in close sympathetic 
touch with laborers’ struggle for improvement, appears to 
be impenetrable. The Dean of Westminister, in presiding 
over a meeting of clergymen a few days before the close of 
the strike, bluntly refused to put to vote a resolution 
recognizing the standard of living as an essential factor in 
determining wages. Of course it was not because the Dean 
of Westminster did not sympathize with the strikers, but 
he is so saturated with Malthusian-wage-fund economics 
that to even recognize the idea that the standard of living 
of laborers had anything to do with determining wages 
seemed absurd. This shows how deeply rooted in the 
minds of even educated people the fallacies of orthodox 
economics are, and how seriously they affect the conduct 
of well-meaning people on questions of great public inter- 
est, making them seem socially heartless when they are 
only economically ignorant. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS, the text of the new tariff bill is 
given to the public; we are compelled, therefore, to re- 
serve for a future issue a full discussion of the measure. 
Only a glance at its leading features is necessary to see 
that it is distinctly hostile to American interests. Its pre- 
amble shows a callous indifference to the prevailing dis- 
tress which its anticipation has inflicted upon the country. 
The fact that the fear of its radical character has already 
cost the country as much as it took to put down the rebel- 
lion has made no impression upon its framers. There is 
no general economic principle recognized in its schedules; 
it is neither a tariff for revenue only, nor a protective tariff 
with incidental revenue, nor a revenue tariff with inci- 
dental protection. Neitheris it a revision of the tariff for the 
simplification of revenue collection; it appears rather to be 
an uneconomic hacking at the subject with a purely political 
impulse. It adopts the worst features of the worst tariff bill 
we have ever had. By substituting ad valorem for specific 
duties it replaces a system of definite collectible duties by 
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one of indefinite uncollectible duties, encourages under- 
valuation by fraudulent invoices, and puts a premium on 
bribery and corruption. The chief object of the bill ap- 
pears to be to promote the interests of two classes; im- 
porters of foreign products, and producers for foreign 
markets. 

The reduction of duty on manufactured goods is mani- 
festly to increase the revenue by larger importations, 
which of course means the displacement of home industry 
by foreign. The reason expressly given for free raw 
materials is ‘‘to increase the growth of foreign trade.” 
This means lowering wages in order to obtain foreign 
markets, instead of increasing home markets by raising 
wages. It is the very essence of Manchester school low- 
wage economics. 





Mr. HARRISON’S jingoism in attempting to hustle the 
Sandwich Islands into the United States by a snap shot 
annexation treaty gave Mr. Cleveland a grand opportunity 
to redeem his fading reputation, but he was again unequal 
to the emergency. Had he declined to accept the annexa- 
tion treaty on the ground that it is contrary to the policy of 
the United States to add to our territory and population by 
annexing herds of semi-barbarians whose industrial and 
political influence could only lower the tone of our civiliza- 
tion, he would have occupied an intelligent and defensible 
position even though he had stirred the ire of Republicans 
and offended a few jingo Democrats. But, not content 
with declining the proposition to annex the islands, he as- 
sumes the right to dictate the form of government they 
shall have. And what is worse still, he threatens to depose 
the existing provisional government, which for eight 
months has been officially recognized by this and other 
countries, and re-establish the semi-barbarian monarchy, in 
violation of the whole spirit and history of our institutions 
and without consulting Congress, which was in session at 
the time. If the United States has any duties to perform 
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toward the peoples of other countries, it is to aid and encour- 
age the advance of civilization and democratic institutions. 
Regardless of their numbers, the elements represented by 
the provisional government stands for all there is of wealth, 
civilization and progress in Hawaii, and if it shows any 
evidence of being able to hold its position, our duty is 
clearly to surround it with all the moral force possible. 
The interest of human progress demands that, by all the 
means short of war, civilization should be aided in gaining 
the ascendency over barbarism. For a republic to inter- 
pose in behalf of establishing monarchy and barbarism, 
where the seeds of democracy and civilization are already 
well under way, is treason to the very principle of free 
government and civilization itself. 





Book Reviews. 


American Marine. The Shipping Question in History and 
Politics. By WILLIAM W. BATEs, late United States 
Commissioner of Navigation; formerly manager of the 
Inland Lloyd Register; author of ‘‘ Rules for the Con- 
struction and Classification of Vessels.” Boston and 
New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. pp. 479 oct. 

Mr. Bates’ work on American marine has the author- 
ity of Thomas Jefferson (p. 31) for a mode of comput- 
ing the loss which a nation sustains by allowing other 
nations to do its carrying for it, which makes our loss each 
year in freight charges paid to foreign shipping $180,679,- 
030, which is about equal to the value of the entire oat 
crop of the country ($184,610,237). 

**It would take all our fleet in foreign trade (p. 21) 
twenty-five months to carry products enough to discharge 
our debt for foreign transport (of freight and passengers 
combined) for a single year.” 

The force which is likely to insist upon Americans 
making these earnings at no distant day is, in the judg- 
ment of the SocIAL EconomIsT, that of the great through- 
line competing American railways. These have heretofore 
been competing against each other for western traffic and 
connections. It cannot be long before they will compete 
with each other for eastern or transatlantic custom. 
Whenever this competition assumes large proportions, the 
railway that first ‘‘pools’”’ and then consolidates with or 
buys in or builds a leading line of ocean steamers will get 
ahead. When one trunk line has invested in a line of fast 
transatlantic steamers, others will follow suit, until the 
lines of continuous consolidation of steamers and railways 
girdle the earth. As the larger must swallow the smaller, 
the ultimate destiny of transatlantic steamers is to be 
owned by American railways. The evolution of the 
British maritime power and its close relation to politics 
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and legislation is shown in Chapter VI, and that of the 
United States prior to 1816 in Chapter VII. As early as 
1381 the drastic navigation law of Richard II provided that 
‘* for increasing the shipping of England, the shipping of 
any kind of merchandise, either outward or homeward, in 
vessels not owned and in greater part manned by English 
subjects, should forfeit ship and cargo outright.” The 
instinct of the British nation continued in many ways to 
give protection to British ships, until in about 1850 the 
coasting trade of Great Britain was opened to foreign 
ships. Mr. Bates follows closely the educative forces at 
work, and the laws ‘‘ facilitating the investment of capital in 
ship-owning by dividing the property in a ship into sixty- 
four shares”’ (p. 71) and making each share separately trans- 
ferable. ‘‘This is as favorable to vessel-owning as the 
joint stock system of railroad ownership is to the capitalists 
of Wali Street.” Lloyds’ inspection rules, which have all 
the force of law, are so contrived as to give British ships a 
higher rating than American, simply because they excel 
in British peculiarities. They rate British white oak at 
twelve years’ use, and American oak at eight years’, though 
the latter is much the better (p. 73); they provide that no 
wooden vessels can be given a full class rating unless 
inspected while building, and they locate no inspectors in 
the United States, while they do in other countries. 
Wooden vessels which, if built in Canada, would be rated 
twelve years Ali, if built across the river in Maine, 
of as good timber by as good workmen, would be rated 
only at eight or nine years Al. By insuring cargoes in 
iron and steel ships cheaper than in wood, Lloyds compel 
freighters to ship in the former, especially across the 
Atlantic (p. 76),and thus employ British ships, leaving 
American idle. And yet in the most dangerous of all 
voyages, around Cape Horn, wood is rated superior to 
iron. Also (p. 257) that American wood ships lead British 
iron in economy of losses and of ‘‘wear and tear.” 
British iron hulls have 21.74 per cent more peril than 
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American wood, and it should be worth 25.37 per cent 
more to insure cargoes in the former than in the latter. 
British wood ships are 20.62 per cent inferior to American 
in hull risk and 43.01 per cent more dangerous in freight 
risk. Mr. Bates gives such a shower of statistics to prove 
that in ocean carriage American wood is safer than British 
iron, and that, even among American vessels, the wood are 
one-eighth of one per cent per ton carried, safer than the 
iron, that those who talk so glibly of the necessity of the 
transition of ocean traffic from wood to iron will be likely 
in the light of his figures (pp. 233 to 264) to revise their 
views. 

Mr. Bates’ book is one that envelops both a gospel 
and ascience. Its gospel is that every nation needs for 
the evolution of its highest life on land a maritime life 
commensurate in extent and dignity with its life on shore. 
Its science consists in an unfolding, in due order and with 
the precision and exactness of history, which is philosophy 


teaching by example, the true means of maintaining a high 
maritime excellence and the economy of such a course. 





Masses and Classes. By Henry Tuckley. Cranston & Curts, 
Cincinnati. pp. 179. 

In this little book Mr. Tuckley gives us the results of 
a personal investigation of the industrial conditions in 
England. He tells in a very interesting way the rates of 
wages, the hours of work, the conditions and cost of living 
of the wage-earners, and compares workers in the various 
trades with those similarly employed in the United States. 
The impression conveyed is not alone that the former are 
worse off than the latter, but that they are in a terrible 
condition, very few receiving more than enough to pay for 
the poorest kind of a living. In the whole situation there 
is to be found but one redeeming feature—the wage-earners 
in all lines are organizing and agitating for higher wages. 
This is at least hopeful, and presages improvement in 
many particulars. The statistics are introduced in a most 
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entertaining manner, and, with the authorities given, have 
every appearance of accuracy. On this account the book 
will be useful and valuable to all desiring information as to 
the conditions of the wage-earners of England. The only 
way out of this ‘‘ Darkest England” as seen by the author, 
is through organization and agitation. 





The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic. Prepared under 
the direction of Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
Labor. By E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1893. pp. 253. 

Carroll D. Wright’s report on the Gothenburg system 

of liquor traffic in Sweden and Norway, prepared by E. L. 

Gould, is eliciting some discussion. It shows that under 

the system in Norway, for the twenty years from 1871 to 

1891, the consumption of beer per capita rose from 16.9 

quarts to 31.2 quarts, while in Sweden between 1856 and 

1890 the consumption of spirituous liquors declined from 

10.03 quarts per inhabitant per annum to 7.42 quarts. 

The correlative figures showing the diminished consump- 

tion of liquors in Norway and the increased consump- 

tion of beer in Sweden do not seem to be given. In 

a publication designed to be statistical, and issued at the 

cost of the government, a few leading figures which afford 

a basis for comparison would be more satisfactory than a 

maze of disconnected statistics in which the necessary data 

for comparison are not supplied. Ifthe Gothenburg system 
is to make any distinct impression upon the American 
mind it must be through representations either more com- 
plete in their scope or more one-sided in their quality than 

Mr. Gould presents. 

The theory of the Gothenburg system seems to be that 

a chief cause of drunkenness arises through the interest 

the liquor sellers have in selling as much liquor as possible. 

Hence it seeks to confiscate the profits of the liquor trade 

by confining it to certain liquor companies, which agree to 

take no profits, but to surrender them for charitable, educa- 
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tiona!, and other uses. A part of the system is, however, 
that the sellers of liquors shall, in all cases, sell prepared 
and warm food, coffee and tea, and do a restaurant 
business. 

Whatever may be the outcome of such a system in 
old, poor, and very stationary communities like those of 
Sweden and Norway, we would not look for thrilling re- 
sults from it in our more mobile and enterprising societies. 
It is like the floating grist-mills on the Rhine, or the sickle 
harvesting in the Tyrol, which would only excite the 
laughter of Minneapolis and Dakota. The ‘‘no profit” 
element would need careful watching, and the restaurants 
run with ‘‘ no profit” grog would be queer. 

So far as liquor drinking in America is concerned, the 
key to the reform lies not in the liquor sellers’ profits but 
in the liquor drinkers’ feeling of personal freedom. The 
saloon is the only rostrum where the vagabond’s opinion 
upon things generally can be expressed with fullness and 
heard with respect. It is also the exchange where 
the laborer can find out from his fellow workmen about 
employment, wages, jobs of work, and other news more 
local to himself and his interests than gets into the news- 
papers. It is the one place in all the world where the 
word ‘‘gentleman” is oftenest heard, and the fact is 
seldomest seen. This is because polite treatment so seldom 
reaches its frequenters elsewhere that they are sensitive 
about getting it in the only place where they feel the right 
to exact it. It is, therefore, the stronghold of social 
democracy and equality. If the reformers can devise a 
different place which will fill this bill, they will show that 
they understand human nature. 





Albert Brisbane. A Mental Biography, with a Character 
Study by his wife, Redelia Brisbane. Arena Publishing 
Co., Boston, 1893. pp. 377. 

Socialism claims to be a philosophy of the material 
interests of mankind and of industrial society; a political 
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economy of labor; a theory of social evolution. The 
philosophy may be unsound, the explanation unscientific, 
and the theory incomplete; as guides of the conscious 
life of society, socialists may be visionaries of the wildest 
type. But the fact remains that socialism is a most im- 
portant force in the life of modern nations. It contains 
the promise of better things, and it is not strange that 
earnest and deep-thinking mechanics as well as sentimental 
philanthropists join the ranks for want of a safe general to 
lead the human army in matters industrial and social. It 
is this fact that renders both interesting and instructive 
the story of one who was in the very midst of the move- 
ment and the soul of one of its phases in this country. 

In the account which Albert Brisbane gives of himself, 
one sees the dawn of a newideaand the deluding enthusiasm 
which ensues in the heart of this seeker after truth. One 
can follow his mind through the persistent search and note 
the growing equilibrium of ideas as the years bring knowl- 
edge and experience of the deep currents in the social and 
industrial life of mankind, and as the range of study and 
investigation is broadened. The fancies of an almost 
fantastic speculation are toned down by scientific re- 
search. The lesson of mental development is plain to all, 
and there is delightful entertainment afforded by the naive 
simplicity alike of the life and of the manner in which 
its story is told. 

Bellamy, Lyman Abbott, and their friends, the scien- 
tific socialists, think that human nature can be revolution- 
ized in a few short years; Brisbane came to recognize that 
all evolution is a slow process. The leading tenet of the 
socialist is that wealth must be differently distributed to 
secure justice and industrial peace; Brisbane saw that an 
enormous increase in the actual wealth of society is the 
necessary prerequisite of any marked improvement in 
social conditions. The state is appealed to as the power 
capable of controlling industry; Brisbane was early con- 
vinced of the utter inefficiency of political reforms to effect 
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permanent results in social conditions. The real wants of 
the people must be changed and the new social relation 
and organization will be permanently evolved out of the 
old. 

‘‘What is to save us from the fate of degenerate 
Rome? Nothing but progressive industry; the discovery 
and development of the natural sciences; the rise of an 
intelligent middle class engaged in these sciences, and the 
gradual elevation of the great working or producing 
classes.”’ 





References on the History of Labor, and Some Contemporary 
Labor Problems. Oberlin College Library Bulletin, 
Volume I, Number 2. By J. WILLIAM BLACK, Oberlin, 
Ohio, 1893. 

Every student of the history of labor and labor 
problems owes a debt of gratitude to Prof. Black and 
Oberlin College for this very useful little bibliography. 
It is not intended to be complete and exhaustive, but 
simply suggestive. To those who have not had the ad- 
vantages of wide reading, this manual will be of the 
greatest value. What problem are you desirous of study- 
ing? Is it the factory system? Turn to page 18. Here 
you have a very concise statement of a few of the more 
important facts in the history of the system, and then 
follows a list of references. ‘Twenty books or articles 
are mentioned as touching upon the subject. A visit to 
any library, and a few hours’ work, will give any student 
a fund of information, without loss of time by misdirected 
or ill-directed reading. 
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The Irrepressible Conflict Between Capital and Labor. By 
HIRAM OrcuTT. The New England Publishing Co., 
Boston. 1893. pp. 48. 

The Principles of Ethics. Vol. 11. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1893. pp. 483. 

Speeches and Addresses of William McKinley, from his Elec- 
tion to Congress to the present time. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 1893. pp. 664. 

The Social Law of God. By the late E. A. WASHBURN, 
D.D. Thomas Whittaker, New York. 1893. pp. 212. 

The Railways of Europe and America. By Mrs. MARION 
Topp. Arena Publishing Co., Boston. 1893. (Library 
Series No. I9.) pp. 293. 

Story of Government. From Savagery to Civilization. HENRY 
AusTIN, Editor. A. M. Thayer & Co., Boston and 
London. 1893. pp. 885. 

Inland Waterways. Their Relation to Transportation. By 
Emory R. JOHNSON, Ph.D. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia. 1893. pp. 164. 
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~ W 114 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorK, 
= R. BECK ITH, M.D., has discovered that THERMO- 
GALVANISM will convey Oxygen, Ozone and Medicine into the impure blood.- Send 
for pamphlet. Price paid to agents. 


FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! 


This is the Machine on which the meetings of the American Public Health 

Association are reported verbatim. It works like a telegraph key, but 

prints a word at one stroke! No knowledge of stenography required. 

Price, $25. Operators are taking positions within five weeks after they 

~_ learning. All the shorthand work of the “Social Economist” is done 

B: . : Anderson Shorthand Typewriter. Send for a circular and keep up 
th the times. 


G. K. ANDERSON, 61 Park Row, Room 150, New York City. 








To learn how to train children for American Citizenship, study: 
THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of the 
home, the school, and their country, in a compact and interesting form. By mail, postpaid, 8 cents. 


THE MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE. 


Explains the object of the salute and the method of executing it. By mail, postpaid, 3 cents. 
THE « PRITIER”’ and the ««MANUAL.”’ Together, by mail, 10 cents. 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. Fac-simile, 44x28 in. 


A copy should hang in every American schoolhouse. Packed in strong tube, by mail, postpaid,.75 cents. 


TEACHING PATRIOTISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
1 vol., octavo. By mail, postpaid, $1.00. 
Remit by postal note or postage stamps to 
Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 











1 Do You 


FEEL SICK? @2" 














Disease commonly comes on with slight 
symptoms, which when neglected increase 
in extent and gradually grow dangerous. 


"pEPsiA or icestion, -'. . TAKE RIPANS TABULES 
"Mier COMPLAINT, «ss. TAKE RIPANS TABULES 


|" couaenetsutisem Take RIPANS TABULES 
| grove peat O80 ae RIPANS TABULES 
) Ripans Tabules Regulate the System and Preserve the Health. 
EASY TO TAKE. 


ONE 3 
QUICK TO ACT 
GIVES SAVE MANY A DOCTOR'S BILL. 


RELIEF. —_— 
| Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
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teary rns on et ORE RERIET 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 210 ences 
COMFORT! COMFORT! 
ATLER HD DOLGHS 


FELT SHOES AND SLIPPERS. 


Noiseless, 





























Warm, 


Durable. 


Prevent and Oure Excessive Perspiration, Rheumatism and Ooldness of the Feet. 


IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT KEEP THEM SEND TO US FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


' DANIEL GREEN & CO., 


| 44 EAST 14th STREET (Union Square). NEW YORK. 





LAYING AND PAINTING GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING. 


— Lome | = ise. om 


THE GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING 
Is absolutely non-combustible and GUARANTEED TO LAST TEN YEARS. Costs 
only $2 P 100 SQUARE FEET. Strongly indorsed by the New York Board of 
Underwriters. Send stamp for circulars, samples and particulars. 
GUM.ELASTIC PAINT costs only 60 cents per gallon in barrel lots, or $4.50 for five- 
gallon tubs.. Color, dark red. Will stop leaks in tin or iron roofs that will last for 
years. a it. GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 41 West Broadway, New York City. 
RO REPAIRED and made water-tight with our Gum Elastic Paint and Cement; new 
roofs our Gum-Elastic Felt at low A pm or we will sell our Paint in barrels at 6oc p er gallon, 


nous flow —t at $4, Ri or ten-pound can of our Cement for bad leaks, $1.25; or will sell our fing 
Felt: N ails, Caps an int for a new roof at $2 per roo square feet, and you do thework, Estimates free. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING CO., 39 and 41 West Broadway, New York. 


00 PRIZES F FOR POEMS on ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 
cml Sel ine averaging La) gy Gaepetitors ~-#¥ fo remit 


A 1.00 and recelv & gross of the new “ Poet xs” Pen end @ combination 
* Bes parate 8! sheet Send poems before Jan. 1,’93. Ase 
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